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Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes 


“THE WORLD’S BEST” 
The Prophylactic Hair Brush like it, or as good. Solid 


wood back, chemically treated; selected, unbleached bristles triply secured in pure aluminum, 


Absolutely Sanitary, no dirt or water can penetrate it. Quickly and completely sterilized by 
steam or boiling water, without injury. Always use it, especially at your barber's, Price, $2.00. 


4 ; is made, for its particular purpose, in the 

The Prophylactic Nail Brush same incomparable way as the Hair Brush. 
The bristles are secured in the same unique manner, in pure aluminum, which is riveted 

to a solid wood back, chemically treated to resist all soaking in hot or cold water, steam 


or soap-suds, It is guaraniced not to split or crack under the hardest possible usage. A luxury 
and necessity for every lover of personal cleanliness. Price, $1.00. 


in name, and in fact, is in the mouths 
The Prophylactic Tooth Brus of all who care for their teeth and care 
for the best brush made, _ Bristles shaped to penetrate into every crevice; long tuft, reaching 
around the back teeth; curved handle, making easy the use on inner or outer surfaces. Prevents 
decay. Thehole in the handle is to hang it up by (a hook goes with each 
one); it makes a place for your own brush. Price, 35c. and 25c. 
ALL PROPHYLACTIC BRUSHES SOLD IN A YELLOW BOX 
Send for the Prophylactic literature—free— — 
telling more about these superiative brushes 
All best dealers sell them, We deliver (postpaid) if your dealer is slow in 
ordering. None genuine unless delivered to you in the yellow box, which 
is your protection, for each is sterilized before leaving our factory, 
and comes to you without handling. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
136 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Holiday 


At “The Linen Store’’ 


In line with our usual policy, we offer a complete assortment of 
Handkerchiefs for Christmas gifts. The collection includes every 
possible good style in absolutely pure linen Handkerchiefs for Men, 


Women and Children. 


Hand Embroidered Initial 
Handkerchiefs 


In these we show some forty different styles, including 
every desirable size, weight, and width of hem. 

Ladies’ Sizes, 25c., 35c., 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 each. 

Men’s sizes: 25c., 40c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 each. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


One of our most attractive lines. “The assortment is 
exceptionally beautiful, including over one hundred 
styles at 25c. 

From there the prices range 50c., 75c., $1.00 up to 
$75.00 each. The more expensive Handkerchiefs are 
beautiful specimens of fine French needlework. 


Established 
Half a Century 


Lace trimmed Handkerchiefs 


The assortment at 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 is very 
complete, and the designs may be had in many different 
styles of Floral and Conventional patterns. 

eal Valenciennes, Duchess, and Point Lace Hand- 
kerchiefs at $5.00, $25.00, $50.00 and $100.00 each. These 
dainty pieces of Lingerie, haps more beautiful than 
serviceable, are exceptionally appropriate for gifts. 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 


In this more substantial and popular style we show a 
very large number of different sizes ranging from the 
tiny glove handkerchiefs to a very huge size, including 
over a yard of Linen in each handkerchief, and in weight 
these may be had from the serviceable cambric to 
sheerest and most delicate lawn. 

Prices for both Men’s and Women’s sizes, 12%c.., 25c., 
S0c., $1.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


MAIL ORDERS: Each year we supply thousands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and try to give to each 
order the same careful attention that the customer would receive in person. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d St., New York 


| In Heating the Home a temperature of 65 to 
68° F. with a humidity of 60% produces much more 
comfortable and healthful conditions than when 
the temperature is higher and the air dry. 

§| Where a furnace is used the water-box should 
be regularly filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides 
added to it. Where steam heat, hot water radi- 
ators, Baltimore heaters, coal, oil, or gas stoves are 
used, a pan with some water containing a little 
Platt’s Chlorides should be kept over or under the 
heating arrangement. 


Pilatt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectanrite 


{{ A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economi- 
cal. Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically 
neutralizes disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high-class grocers. 
Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, New York and 
Montreal. A Brochure entitled Health Econ- 
omy,” by Dr. Kent, mailed free on addressing 
Dept. O, 42 Cliff Street, New York. 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A well-established and popular custom is to open 
a savings account by mail with this bank and pre- 
sent it to children, tives, or friends as 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This plan will encourage the habits of thrift and 
economy by offering an inducement to deposit ad- 
ditional sums from time to time, thereby providing 
for the inevitable “rainy day.”’ We especially 
solicit small accounts, on which we pay four per 
cent. interest compounded twice a year. You can 


n with 
ONE DOLLAR 
We will place the pass book in a i holiday 
envelope and mail it with your card, so that it will 
received on Christmas morning. 
Send for our free booklet “‘V" explaining 
our system of Banking by ail. 


ASSETS OVER 
FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


rKCITIZENS 
| SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
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Senator Beveridge, of 
Indiana, proposes to 
make child labor re- 
form a National issue by introducing a 
bill early in the present session of Con- 
gress to regulate child labor by a Federal 
law. It has become clear that it is hope- 
less to expect the evils of child labor to be 
remedied by State laws; public opinion 
varies in different States; the power of 
the manufacturing interests concentrated 
in one State, as Georgia, for instance, 
outbalances the efforts of the philanthro- 
pists; and, above all, the purely imagi- 
nary character of State boundaries makes 
it impossible to enforce regulations in a 
factory or mine on one side of a State 
line when a competing rival just across 
the border has no restrictions imposed 
upon him. Persistent efforts have been 
made without avail to induce the State 
Legislatures to enact uniform legislation. 
Mine and factory owners, who are the 
largest employers of child labor, are not, 
however, by any means all slave-drivers, 
and a majority of them would welcome a 
law which would apply to all employers 
alike. A mine operator. who sees his 
severest competitor employing children 
under age and over hours is almost 
forced to adopt the same methods, how- 
ever personally distasteful tohim. These 
are the conditions that Senator Beveridge, 
with the earnest indorsement of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, proposes 
to deal with by Federal statute. Sucha 
statute must do more than commend 
itself to the philanthropic feelings of 
good men and women; it must be Con- 
stitutional in character and practical in 
operation. Senator Beveridge meets 
these two necessities in a very ingenious 
way. A Federal law prohibiting child 
labor in factories and mines would un- 
doubtedly be unconstitutional, for it 
would be an invasion of the province of 


A Federal 
Child Labor Law 


the State ; but there is good ground for 
the opinion that Congress has the Con- 
stitutional power to forbid the common 
carriers engaged in inter-State commerce 
to transport the products of child labor. 


Senator Beveridge’s plan 
is to forbid every carrier 
of inter-State commerce to 
transport the products of factories and 
mines employing children under the age 
of fourteen years. The carrier cannot, 
of course, be expected to know the char- 
acter in this respect of every package, 
bale, or car which it accepts for shipment; 
but it must protect itself by an affidavit, 
in a form prescribed by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, from the fac- 
tory or mine owner that he does not 
employ the forbidden childlabor. Thus 
the carrier, in order to protect himself, 
will be made to exact the affidavits from 
the mines and factories, and the penalty 
for issuing false affidavits is a severe one. 
It is objected to this plan that it will 
require an army of Government inspect- 
ors toenforce it. The reply is made by 
Senator Beveridge and the National Child 
Labor Committee that the initiative may 
be perfectly well left to voluntary asso- 
ciations like the Child Labor Committee 
and to private citizens. All that it will 


The Operation 
of the Law 


_be necessary to do when a factory or 


mine comes under general public sus- 
picion for violation of the law will be to 
send a complaint to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor asking for an in- 
spection of the case. Ifthe Department 
finds sufficient evidence, it will bring a 
Suit against the offender. It is not sup- 
posed, of course, that this remedy can 
reach child labor products sold through 
jobbing houses, nor will it entirely cor- 
rect the evil. The advantages claimed 
for the proposed law are, first, that it 
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can reach most of the great factories and 
mines which are the chief offenders in 
the really terrible abuse of child workers ; 
and, second, it proposes a uniform method 
of dealing with what is really a National 
evil. Senator Beveridge’s plan deserves 
the sympathetic and careful considera- 
tion of every one who recognizes that the 
physically and mentally stunted children 
to be found in large numbers in some of 
the great workshops in the country con- 
stitute one of the crying industrial evils 
of the time. 


Some time ago 
Commissioner 
Garfield, of the 
Bureau of Corpo- 
rations in the Department of Commerce, 
prepared special reports on the trans- 
portation of petroleum. One of these 
dealt with railway discriminations favor- 
ing the Standard Oil Company, and was 
submitted to Congress. ‘The discrimi- 
nations gave to that company an over- 
whelming advantage in transportation in 
almost all sections. Largely because of 
such a system, the Standard had re- 
stricted and eliminated competition. The 
discrimination took various forms, often 
extraordinarily ingenious, and so well 
concealed that their existence was fre- 
quently not suspected even by the Stand- 
ard’s active competitors, although the 
latter knew that, in general, they were 
doing business disadvantageously. The 
discovery of this system of discrimination 
was made by the agents of the Bureau 
of Corporations when examining the oil- 
shipping records and the accounts of 
various railways. As a result, the De- 
partment of Justice took action, and 
indictments containing nearly nine thou- 
sand counts were returned by various 
Grand Juries. The claim that the devices 
by which the discriminations were ob- 
tained are permissible underthe lawseems 
untenable, according to Mr. Garfield in 
his just published annual report: 

The purpose of the law is to provide equal- 
ity of opportunity and treatment to all ship- 
pers. The law deals with the result, not the 
device by which theresult is accomplished. 
The more clever the device the more flagrant 
s the violation of the law, for willful intent to 


evade is shown. If this be not the true in- 
ierpretation of the law, it becomes worse than 


Commissioner Garfield 
and the 
Standard Oil Trust 
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useless, because it offers false security and 
opens the door to fraud. 

A welcome result followed the Com- 
missioner’s investigation. The railways 
canceled substantially not only all the 
secret rates, the improper and illegal dis- 
criminations, but in many cases the 
discrimination in open rates. Mr. Gar- 
field can say with just pride : 

A widespread system of railway discrimi- 
nation was wiped out of existence because of. 
this discovery by the agents of the Bureau, 
and before any prosecutions were brought 
thereon. The shippers of oil advise the 
Bureau that, for the first time in many years, 
they are now rapidly obtaining equality of 
treatment from the transportation companies. 
Thus the Standard Oil investigation has 
convincingly illustrated the power of 
efficient publicity to correct corporate 
abuses. The change in an unfair if 
not illegal system was brought about 
by a mere exposure. The Commis. 
sioner aptly says that the action of the 
railway officers was all the more strik- 
ing because it could hardly have been 
taken to escape criminal liability, inas- 
much as that liability, if existing at all, 
had already been incurred and could 
not be mitigated or averted by cancella- 
tion of the discriminatory rate; further, 
the voluntary action was an admission 
of the unfairness of the rate. The 
Bureau’s investigations, the effect of the 
new law increasing the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission’s powers, the result 
of the prosecutions under the anti-trust 
law, and the reasons compelling the enact- 
ment of the meat inspection and pure 
food laws, are certainly sufficient causes 
to lead Mr. Garfield to reiterate his sug- 
gestion, outlined in his 1904 and 1905 
reports, for Federal supérvision of our 
greater industrial corporations. A Fe‘ 
eral license for such corporations is 
the end for which he thinks we suould 
strive. With the Commissiorer, The 
Outlook believes that such a pla: would 
not interfere with the power ard au- 
thority of the States, would not invade 
private rights, would restore individual 
responsibility, would afford a means for 
acquiring accurate information, and, 
above all, would provide the most effect- 
ive iaeans of dealing with tricky mana- 
gers of corporations, because it would 
provide that the penalty for violation of 
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law should be revocation of license and 
the consequent denial of opportunity to 
engage in inter-State commerce. 


& 
The subject of 


on the most immedi- 
ate interest dis- 


cussed in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of War, made public last week, 
was the discharge of a battalion of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. Secretary Taft 
describes the conditions precedent to 
the disorder at Brownsville, reports the 
evidence which incontrovertibly con- 
nected the soldiers with the shooting 
and the murder, and the results of the 
investigation by Inspector-General Gar- 
lington, which convinced General Gar- 
lington, the Department officials, the 
Secretary of War, and the President that 
the men of the battalion were united in 
a conspiracy of silence to protect the 
criminals. Mr. Taft then, with admira- 
ble clearness and logic and with judicial 
temper, states the reasons which not only 
justified the dismissal of the battalion, 
but made it necessary. This statement 
is substantially as follows: From nine to 
twenty men from a battalion of 170 men 
formed a preconcerted plan to revenge 
themselves upon the people of a town 
for the insults which they felt had been 
heaped upon them. They left their bar- 
racks about midnight and fired into the 
houses of the town for the purpose of 
killing *hose against whom they had a 
grievance. They did kill one man, 
wound another, and seriously injure the 
chief of police. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that this squad of men were 
guilty of murder in the first degree ; the 
purpose of one was the purpose of all. 
Within a few minutes after the crime was 
committed, the men returned to their 
places in the ranks (a call to arms having 
been sounded), and must have been 
among the last men to take their places, 
for the firing continued after the forma- 
tions had begun. ‘The absence of the 
rifles from the racks could not have 
escaped the attention of the sergeants 
who had the keys; yet all the sergeants 
swear that the rifles were in the racks, 
untouched. It is impossible that many 


of the battalion who did not take part 
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as active members of the conspiracy 
were not made aware, by one circum- 
stance or another, of the identity of the 
persons who committed the offense. 
Instead of giving to their officers or the 
inspectors the benefit of anything which 
they knew tending to lead to a convic- 
tion of the guilty men, there was a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of many 
who must have had some knowledge of 
importance. The murderers were taken 
back into the battalion and protected 
entirely from punishment. Here Secre- 
tary Taft pertinently asks: 

Is the Government helpless? Must it con- 
tinue in its service a battalion many of the 
members of which show their willingness to 
condone a crime of a capital character com- 
mitted by from ten to twenty of its members, 
and put on a front of silence and ignorance 
which enables the criminals to escape just 
punishment? ‘These enlisted men took the 
oath of allegiance to the Government, and 
were to be used under the law to main- 
tain its supremacy. Can the Government 
properly, therefore, keep in its employ for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order 
any longer a body of men, from five to ten 
per cent. of whom can plan and commit mur- 
der, and rely upon the silence of a number 
of their companions to escape detection? 
Mr. Taft calls attention to the fact that 
“when a man enlists in the army he 
knows that, for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting itself, the Government reserves 
to itself the absolute right of discharge, 
not as a punishment, but for the public 
safety or interest.” He thus corrects the 
supposition that the discharge is a punish- 
ment either of the innocent or the guilty. 
He says further: 7 

The discharge “ without honor ” is merely 
the ending of a contract and separation from 
the service under a right reserved in the 
statute for the protection of the Government, 
which may work a hardship to the private 
discharged, but which, in the public interest, 
must sometimes be arbitrarily exercised. 

In conclusion, he considers the possibil- 
ity of the re-enlistment of some of the 
men,now discharged, in the event that 
evidence is adduced tending to excul- 
pate them entirely both from participa- 
tion in the crime and assistance in the 
conspiracy of silence to prevent the de- 
tection of the offenders. He dismisses | 
as unworthy of consideration the idea 
that the policy in ordering this discharge 
has been in any way affected by the race 
question. Secretary Taft’s statement of 
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the reasons governing the action of the 
Administration seems to The Outlook 
to be founded on sound principles of 
justice and public policy. Resolutions 
have been passed by the United States 
Senate calling upon the President for all 
the facts and documents in the case for 
its consideration. 
The report on the con- 
wes Shaw dition of the Treasury 
Department by Secre- 
Shaw ought to in- 
terest the general public much more 
than such documents usually do. Treas- 
ury reports are usually addressed in 
banker’s language to the banking and 
financial experts of the country.. The 
present report, however, deals with the 
pressing question of currency reform, 
which, as The Outlook said two weeks 
ago, is of vital interest to every citizen. 
Mr. Shaw points out the evils of an in- 
elastic bank currency, which leads to 
stock speculation and visionary promo- 
tion in the summer and a painful strin- 
gency in the autumn and winter, the 
periods of crop-moving and commercial 
activity. Mr. Shaw’s opinion that these 
conditions are due in a large measure to 
the lack of co operation among the Na- 
tional banks is significant because it 
comes from a former National bank 
president. He apparently indorses the 
allegation, often made by large bor- 
rowers of money, that the great and 
powerful National banks of the coun- 
try prefer to have the regulation of 
currency circulation left as far as pos- 
sible in their own hands rather than 
to have enforced co-operation among 
the six thousand National banks in 
the country. As to the need for elas- 
ticity, the Secretary says: “‘ Every other 
instrument of business, from grain-sack 
to merchant ship, responds in some 
measure, at least, to the actual needs of 
commerce, while the money of the United 
States remains at a fixed quantity.” Of 
course when Mr. Shaw says money he 
means currency. This confusion of 
terms only illustrates to what an extent 
fundamental principles of commerce and 
banking are clouded and confused by 
technical language and inaccurate defini- 


‘tion. Mr. Shaw appears to approve, not 
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however with enthusiasm, the plan of an 
additional National bank note circula- 
tion based on credit or assets and se- 
cured by a tax. He does not believe in 
the recommendation of the Joint Cur- 
rency Committee to remove the limita- 
tion of $3,000,000 per month now placed 
by law upon the retirement of National 
bank note circulation. He condemns 
the idea of a Central or United States 
bank corresponding to the banks of 
England and France. The ground of 
his objection is that “‘ such a bank would 
of necessity be governed by a board the 
members of which would doubtless have 
outside interests. ...It is doubtful 
whether such an institution could be 
managed less selfishly and more in the 
interest of the people generally than the 
Treasury Department has been con- 
ducted even under the most unfortunate 
management to which it has ever been 
subjected.” In this we are inclined to 
agree with the Secretary. We cannot, 
however, agree with the recommendation 
of chief importance which he makes for 
remedying the universally acknowledged 
defects of the National bank currency. 
His remedy is, briefly, to make the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury expressly by law 
the autocrat of circulation. “If the 
Secretary of the Treasury were given 
$100,000,000 to be deposited with the 
banks or withdrawn as he might deem 
expedient, and if in addition he were 
clothed with authority over the reserves 
of the several banks with power to con- 
tract National bank circulation at pleas- 
ure, in my judgment no panic as distin- 
guished from industrial stagnation could 
threaten either the United States or 
Europe that he could not avert.” ‘There 
is not the slightest likelihood that the 
American people will ever clothe any 
one man, no matter how great and good, 
with the power to decide paternally when 
they really need money and when they do 
not, how much they ought to have when 
any is given to them, and what amount 
to take away when it appears to him that 
they have too much. In these days of 
a well-nigh universal democratic move- 
ment in industry, that a Secretary of the 
Treasury can soberly make such a pro- 
posal will greatly weaken the force of 
his authority as a National financier. 
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citizens; the request that the President 
receive ampler powers to enforce the 
rights of aliens under treaty; the assur- 
ance that existing powers will be so 
employed, including, if necessary, the 
military and civil forces which may be 
lawfully used (the last has been absurdly 
tortured by some sensationalists, without 
regard to its context, into a threat to 
coerce State authorities acting within 
their Constitutional rights) ; and the dec- 
laration that the Japanese have “ won 
on their own merits and by their own 
exertions the right to treatment on a basis 
of full and frank equality ”—all these posi- 
tive and obviously spontaneous expres- 
sions of good will are naturally grateful 
to the pride of Japan, and assure that 
nation that our Government will uphold 
the rights of the Japanese in America, will 
punish acts of violence or wrong-doing 
toward them so far as possible, and will 
deal justly with individual questions 
concerning them as such questions arise. 


In. California the adverse 
comment varied from the ex- 
cited utterances of those who 
profess to believe that a Japanese exclu- 
sion act can be passed without reference 
to treaty rights or Japan’s wishes, down 
to the mild criticism of those who think 
that the recent excitement about the 
school-segregation of Japanese was ex- 
aggerated, but hold—and it seems to us 
with considerable reason—that the Pres- 
ident was ill advised in speaking of 
that segregation as a “shutting out 
from the public schools ” and a “ wicked 
absurdity.” Whether it is so or not 
is precisely the question at issue, and 
will be decided by the courts. That 
Japanese children should be given full 
and equal educational privileges with, 
say, German children, is indisputable, but 
it is also true that the school authorities 
of San Francisco must have the power 
to arrange hours, courses, places of 
schooling, and other details in such a 


The School 
Question 


‘way as to conduce to the best educa- 


tional results for the entire city. Was 
the segregation of Japanese and Chinese 
children for this purpose, or was it 
merely a sign of racial contempt? The 
question is at least open to argument. 
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As The Outlook said some weeks ago: 
“If this measure was taken for general 

convenience and to secure greater 
educational efficiency, it could not 
properly be made the subject of criti- 

cism or the occasion of international 

irritation. If, on the other hand, it is 

an expression of anti-racial feeling and 

the initial step in an agitation against 

the Japanese, it is not only to be depre- 

cated as entirely out of harmony with 

the American spirit, but as a very seri- 

ous menace to American prosperity.” 

If the courts shall hold that segregation © 
is contrary to those equal rights of 

residence guaranteed by treaty to the 

Japanese, we do not doubt that 

the State of California and the city of 

San Francisco will conform to the judi- 

cial decision. Meanwhile the educa- 

tional authorities have it entirely in their 

own undoubted power to obviate such 

an undesirable state of things as that 

young men of whatever nationality 

should be put in the same classes as 

children, or that children (whether Jap- 

anese, Poles, or Russian Jews) who can- 

not speak English should receive the 

same instruction as those who can. 


Distinct from the school 
matter is the large and 
growingly important ques- 
tion of Japanese immigration to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Right or wrong, there is now 
a strong sentiment in opposition among 
the labor unions and elsewhere. Ac- 
cordingly, the appearance in the press of 
a statement that the United States and 
Japan were, through their diplomatists 
negotiating a new treaty in which there. 
should be mutual restrictions as to cer- 
tain classes of immigrants into the two 
countries (it was explained that Japan 
was anxious to divert immigration from 
America into Korea and Manchuria) 
was received with pleasure by those 
who disapproved of the President’s 
recommendation: as to naturalization. 
But their satisfaction was _ short-lived, 
for it was at once announced officially 
that there had been no overtures what- 
ever from either country for such an 
agreement. That there will be any strong 
movement in Congress for an act exclud- 
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In the comments of the 
foreign press on the 
President’s Message 
one would naturally expect to find great- 
est attention paid to its treatment of 
international relations. If cable des- 
patches are trustworthy, this is generally 
true of Continental Europe and Japan, 
and not true of Great Britain. The 
French, Italian, and Japanese papers 
generally commend the President for 
his courage in asserting his convictions 
on the Japanese question and for his 
adherence to that peace, and only that 
peace, which is based on righteousness. 
The London press, on the other. hand, 
seems to. be especially, interested in the 
President’s attitude toward the situation 
within, the, United States... Thus the 
Standard, Conservative in politics, dis- 


The President 
and the Nations 


> cusses the contest between Federal and 


State powers, and goes so far as to say 
that although the American people have 
outgrown the Constitution, their innate 
conservatism binds them close to it. It 
is this, situation, according to the Stand- 
ard, which makes Mr. Roosevelt’s really 
moderate proposals seem. revolutionary. 
The Dajly:; News, Radical.. journal, 
makes these striking comments : 


In all Aryan nations industrial revolution 
is heaping up wealth mto great accumula. 
tions. * Capital and labor are organizing into 
hastile corporations, ..,... wide ‘discontent 
tortures the obscure, millions.at the, basis_of 
society. America “here confronts the same 
menace as Europe.” The’ President appears 
to-day: as wrestling with forces which he'can 
comprehend but cannot control. Mr. Roose 
velt diagnoses the situation with a most start 
ling clearness. 


The News adds that the seeking fora 
cure for.this state of affairs is to charac- 
terize the. politics of the. world in this 
century. . The Telegraph, even in speak- 
ing of the Japanese. question, notes its 
bearing upon the relation between the 
Federal Government and. the State. 
The Daily Express interprets. the Mes- 
sage as an indication that in America, 
as in England, the struggle is between 
Nationalism and _ anti-Nationalism, and 
between the State and Socialism. And 
perhaps most significant of all is the 
unqualified approval of: the London 
Times, once the most. powerful and 
cynical journalistic critic of :American 
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institutions and manners in the world, 
and still regarded throughout Europe as 
the greatest exponent of English con- 
servatism. ‘The Message,” says the 
Times, “ ranges over many subjects, but 
all are treated with equal sanity and 
judgment, the same robust common 
sense and the same hold upon facts 
and disregard of the conventions, while 
through every paragraph breathes an 
unmistakable moral sincerity and passion 
for righteousness.” These comments 
themselves show why the British press is 
interested in Mr. Roosevelt's treatment 
of domestic problems ; it is because fun- 
damentally they are also the problems 
of Great Britain; they are the problems 
arising from a great economic develop 
ment, vast problems of social readjust- 
ment. These echoes of. British public 
opinion illustrate the fact that the people 
of the United Kingdom and the people of 
the United States are interested in one 
another, not merely because they have 
mutual relations as nations, but more 
because as plain men and women they 
have common experiences with which 
national boundaries have little to do. 
And. what is true of Great Britain afd 
America is becoming increasingly. true 
of all countries. International problems 
are being supplanted by world problems, 
and international amity is. being. rein 
forced -by simple human brotherhood. : 
That. part of the Presi- 
The Japanese in dent's Message which 
relates. to the treat- 

ment of Japanese in. this country. has 
been received in Japan with the strong- 
est approval, and will go far to strengthen 
the already friendly international rela- 
tions of the twocountries. No subject of 
the Emperor of Japan could possibly read 
the hearty praise of Japan’s marvelously 
rapid transition in. the last half-century 
from the civilization of the Middle Ages 
into that of a nation of the first rank in 
art, industry, science, and prowess by 
sea and on land, without feeling that 
President Roosevelt spoke with sincerity 
and cordiality. The specific recom- 
mendation that the privilege of natu- 
ralization be offered by Congress to 
Japanese. intending to become American 
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ing Japanese from this country without 
the treaty consent of Japan seems all 
but incredible. With all respect to the 
arguments adduced by those who fear 
an Oriental wave of cheap workers un- 
like ourselves in race, temperament, and 
ideals, we have yet to be convinced that 
a remodeled restriction law, excluding 
those aliens found not desirable under 
tests of intelligence, thrift, capability, 
and character, would not protect Ameri- 
can civilization sufficiently without resort 
to the no-principle of race-rejection. 


The newspapers of 
the week are full of 
what will perhaps be 
known in American political history as 
the Bellamy Storer incident. It is really 
not more than an incident. But since 
Mr. Storer and some newspapers are 
trying to magnify it into a national, not 
to say international, event, the readers 
of The Outlook ought to know the main 
facts involved. Mr. and Mrs. Storer 
were formerly intimate personal friends 
of Mr. Roosevelt—a friendship originat- 
ing in the days when Mr. Roosevelt was 
a Civil Service Commissioner and Mr. 
Storer a Congressman in Washington. 
Mr. Storer was appointed under Presi- 
dent McKinley Minister to Belgium and 
afterwards to Spain. He finally became 
Ambassador to Austria, and from this 
post of distinguished honor was sum- 
marily removed in March last. He has 
now made a long statement of protest 
against his removal in the form of a 
pamphlet of which he has sent a copy to 
the President and to each member of 
his Cabinet. This statement contains 
not only official correspondence but 
private and personal letters of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, and memoranda of private 
conversations at the White House. Many 
of these letters and at least one of the 
conversations were exchanged with Mrs. 
Storer. How any man of Mr. Storer’s 
position can wish to bring his wife into 
such a public discussion we cannot 
understand ; but since he has done so, 
the public are quite justified in forming 
and expressing their opinion of Mrs. 
Storer’s part in a controversy so unfor- 
tunate for her. Having been brought 


The Case of 
Mrs. Bellamy Storer 


up a Protestant, Mrs. Storer, who now 
is connected with the President by mar- 
riage, became, at some date not stated 
in the correspondence, a Roman Catho- 
lic. She seems to have been carried 
away by an overwhelming political am- 
bition for her husband and the per- 
fervid zeal of a new convert for her 
Church. Eight days after the death 
of President McKinley Mrs. Storer was 
urging the President to appoint Mr. 
Storer to the Cabinet, either as Secre- 
tary of the Navy or as Secretary of 
War in place of Mr. Root. During the 
Austrian Ambassadorship Mrs. Storer 
was exceedingly active, apparently pull- 
ing every political and social wire 
which she could lay hold of, in support 
of a plan to have Archbishop Ireland 
appointed a Cardinal. There is no evi- 
dence or intimation of evidence that 
Archbishop Ireland was personally con- 
nected with this plan, but Mrs. Storer in 
her zeal involved the Government and her 
husband in several embarrassing situ- 
ations, as is conclusively shown by Mr. 
Storer’s own statement. The situation 
became so complicated and strained that 
the President was finally compelled to 
instruct Mr. Storer that he must in turn 
instruct his wife to cease using the 
embassy at Vienna as a means of accom- 
plishing her own personal ambitions. 
With what some people may call com- 
mendable gallantry, but with what was 
certainly a great lack of loyalty to his 
Government, Mr. Storer did not carry 
out these instructions, and refused or 
neglected to answer letters and a cable- 
gram of the President on the subject. 
He was thereupon summarily removed. 
The evidence in Mr. Storer’s own state- 
ment is sufficient, without the convinc- 
ing reply of the President made in an 
officially published letter to Mr. Root, 
to justify his removal as being necessary 
for the good of the country and the 
diplomatic service. As has too often 
happened in the history of American 
diplomacy, the personal ambition and 
misdirected zeal of a wife have brought 
the promising political career of her 
husband to a sudden end. We do not 
believe that Mr. Storer, in making pub- 
lic this record, was well advised as to 
his own interests, or consulted those who 
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know how the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America should best 
be maintained. 


The Conterence held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, last 
week, to promote the 
movement for the direct election of 
United States Senators, was attended by 
thirty-three delegates, representing twelve 
States. The Conference was called by 
Governor Cummins, under direction of 
a resolution of the Iowa Legislature. 
The men gathered at Des Moines appar- 
ently despaired of ever getting the action 
they wanted through the Federal Senate, 
or else they thought an indirect attack 
the best means of forcing the Senate. 
The resolutions adopted declare “ that, 
while this Convention would much pre- 
fer that Congress should submit to the 
several States a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution for the election of Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people, so that 
the States might pass upon it as a single 
question, yet, inasmuch as the Sen- 
ate persistently refuses to submit such 
amendment, it therefore earnestly recom- 
mends that the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States do, in pursuance of Article 4 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
make application to Congress to calla 
Convention for the purpose of proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States.” An executive committee, 
of which Mr. Thomas A. Cheshire, of 
Des Moines, is chairman, was directed 
to carry on the campaign to induce the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States 
to demand the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention. If any large degree of suc- 
cess attends this movement, it is not at 
all unlikely that the Senate, before two- 
thirds of the State Legislatures shall 
have acted, will yield to popular senti- 
ment and vote to submit the desired 


The Des Moines 
Conference 


(amendment. The National House of 


Representatives, on five different occa- 


sions between 1893 and 1902, passed, by- 


much more than the requisite two-thirds 
vote, resolutions for the submission to 
the States of Constitutional amendments 
for the direct election of Senators. But 
the Senate has always declined to take 
action, and thus has blocked the move- 
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ment. That popular sentiment is strongly ° 
in favor of the change is indicated by 
referendum votes that have been taken 
in three different States. A vote in 
California in 1892 gave 187,958 for the 
proposition of popular election, and 
13,342 against. A similarvote in Nevada 
in 1893 resulted in 6,775 for to 866 
against. The result of a referendum on 
the question in Illinois in 1902 was 
451,319 for and 76,975 against. These 
figures indicate a strength of popular 
sentiment in favor of direct election of 
Senators that must prove triumphant 
sooner or later. The Des Moines Con- 
ference, though unpretentious in numbers, 
may yet be the means for bringing the 
Senate to submit the proposed amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. 


a In its issue of November 
of 24, in an editorial para- 

graph on the journalistic 
methods of Mr. Hearst, The Outlook 
said that Mr. Hearst’s newspaper “ prod- 
uct is a most flagrant illustration of the 
definition of journalism once made by a 
well-known Pittsburg .newspaper pub- 
lisher. A daily newspaper office, said 
this publisher, is merely a factory in 
which white paper, ink, and brains are 
transmuted into a product that sells at 
a large profit, and the manufacturer has 
no other obligation than to make the 
largest possible product and the largest 
possible dividends consistent with keep- 
ing out of the clutches of the law.” 
Whereupon the editor of the Pittsburg 
Gazette Times, unnecessarily assuming 
that this was intended as “a fling at 
Pittsburg,” wrote a personal letter of 
protest and demanded the name of the 
Pittsburg publisher who had from The 
Outlook’s point of view so cleverly, 
although cynically, defined the commer- 
cial theory of journalism. The Outlook 
replied that there was no intention of 
reflecting upon Pittsburg or Pittsburg 
journalism. As a matter of fact, it was 
the cleverness of the definition, not its 
source, that attracted the attention of 
The Outlook, and it was quoted with all 
the deference that might be shown to a 
similar piece of cynical wit on the part 
of Dean Swift or Sir Richard Steele. 
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But the editor of the Pittsburg Gazette 
Times still refuses to look upon The 
Outlook’s quotation as a literary allu- 
sion, and insists, in a column editorial in 
the issue of his paper for December 4, 
that The Outlook has offered “an un- 
warranted insult to Pittsburg.” He is 
of the opinion that The Outlook is “ get- 
ting as yellow in its ethics as it is in its 
treatment of subjects which come within 
its range of discussion and exploitation.” 
He admits, however, that it is difficult 
to fathom a motive for the systematic 
conspiracy existing throughout the East- 
ern States to undermine the reputation 
of Pittsburg—a conspiracy in which The 
Outlook appears to him to be an active 
partner. ‘ Possibly it springs,” he says, 
“from that feeling of envy which is com- 
mon to all, in this case envy of the fact 
that nowhere on the globe is there a 
given region of such abounding material 
prosperity as Greater Pittsburg. It is 
the wonder of the world; history has 
nothing to surpass it, and our own day 
nothing to match it.” In the light of 
this glowing rhetoric, which could hardly 
be improved upon by the immortal Jef- 
ferson Brick himself, The Outlook stands 
unmasked. It will endeavor no longer 
to envy Pittsburg, and will try to divert 
its attention from that city’s municipal, 
social, and commercial splendors to the 
more modest achievements of Paris, 
London, Berlin, Florence, Venice, Rome, 
and Athens. We take off our hat to the 
Gazette Times, the undaunted cham- 
pion of the great journalism of Greater 
Pittsburg. 


The Seventh Exhibit of 
the Automobile Club of 
America was held in 
New York during last week. This exhibi- 
tion includes only about half of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers and importers in 
the country, for the American automobile 
world is divided into two camps. ‘The 
exhibition of the other group, which in- 
cludes only those makers who are au- 
thorized to use a certain fundamental 
patent, with some allied foreign firms, 
will be held in January. The show last 
week was crowded every day and eve- 
ning, and the interest displayed by the 


An Exhibition 
of Automobiles 


visitors, combined with the remarkably 
high quality of the exhibits, forms a good 
index of the increasing popularity and 
use of the motor-car. If this par- 
ticular display of motor-cars were the 
only evidence of the growth of this 
industry, it might be said that motor- 
ing is becoming more and more not 
only the sport but the convenience of 
the rich man. Expensive cars were 
enormously in the majority; cars were 
larger, more powerful, and especially 
more luxurious than ever before. The 
huge cars built to carry cozily six pas- 
sengers besides the chauffeur, with lan- 
daulet or limousine bodies, fitted with 
every convenience for carrying luggage 
and securing comfort while touring in 
all kinds of weather, are comparable only 
to the private car of the railway presi- 
dent; there were nearly a score of such 
cars represented. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this New York 
exhibition does not tell the whole truth. 
In the West there are hundreds of “ coal- 
box” buggies of the ordinary wooden- 
wheel construction but with a simple 
gas engine attachment which are suc- 
cessfully used by farmers and others 
over the common country roads. The 
man of moderate income can have his 
choice of a number of admirable cars, 
simply and honestly built, easy to 
run and to take care of. Indeed, two 
cars in this show which attracted rather 
more than their natural share of atten- 
tion were low-priced runabouts. A sec- 
tion of the exhibition which was of the 
greatest interest to every true friend of 
the horse and every student of the prob- 
lems of transportation of freight in the 
city and farm produce in the country, 
was devoted to electric and gasoline 
trucks and delivery wagons. The prog- 
ress in this direction is slow but steady; 
what seems to be especially needed is 
education of the users of heavy wagons. 


The number of persons 
using automobiles in the 
United States has enor- 
mously increased in the past few years, 
and has now reached, according to a 
trustworthy estimate, a total of seventy- 
five thousand. The increasing use of 
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the automobile has presented a new and 
difficult problem to the lawmakers in 
the regulation of the movements of 
motor-cars on the highways. Solutions 
of the problem have been tried in each 
State, no two of the solutions agreeing 
in every particular. In the regulation 
of the speed of automobiles it seems 
to The Outlook that almost universally 
a wrong principle has been adopted; a 
maximum rate of speed for country 
roads and town and city streets has been 
set, with penalties for exceeding it. Such 
regulation has two disadvantages. First, 
the speed at which an automobile is 
moving can be accurately determined 
only by an expert with a stop-watch 
while the car is passing over a measured 
course. . Second, such a speed limit is 
constantly exceeded without protest from 
the authorities, and seems to be impossi- 
ble of anything like universal enforce- 
ment. It is probably fair to say that the 
large majority of automobiles in New 
York City, except when running on 
crowded streets, go faster than eight 
miles an hour, the legal rate. A law 
which is not, and by the very nature of 
the case cannot, be universally enforced 
is a bad law. In The Outlook’s opin- 
ion, the prohibition should be directed 
not against certain rates of speed, but 
against reckless driving; what consti- 
tutes reckless driving should be deter- 
mined -by the: judge from the circum- 
stances, in. each case. ‘The. penalties, 
too, which are: inflicted are usually in- 
adequate. Fines~are ineffective, while 
imprisonment sometimes falls upon the 
wrong person; it cannot always be de- 
termined whether the chauffeur or the 
owner is really responsible for the reck- 
less driving. The impounding of the 
automobile for three or six months as a 
penalty for a second offense would make 
both owner and driver more careful. The 
former would lose his car, the latter his 
place. 

Pius X. is a sincere and 
fervent Christian, but it is 
unfortunate that to his 
deeply religious nature he does not 
bring some of his predecessor’s state- 
craft. Sunday of this week brought 
additional evidence of the Pope’s un- 


Pius X. and 
France 
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compromising attitude. He rejected the 
French Government’s final offer of a 
means by which Roman Catholic wor- 
ship might be continued under the com- 
mon law. Under the new law, passed 
last year, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, and other religionists are com- 
pelled to register themselves as asso- 
citations cultuelles, or associations for 
worship. All but the Roman Catholics 
have complied with the Government 
provisions, which in many respects 
are like those obtaining in this country 
in trusteeships for the various churches. 
Because of canonical objections the 
Pope declined to permit the French 
Roman Catholics to register under the 
new law. The Government thereupon 
pointed out that these could not be 
invoked against an earlier law requiring 
Government sanction to associations; 
and offered to accept a simple declara- 
tion in accordance with that law. So 
reasonable had the situation now become 
that such progressive prelates as Cardi- 
nal Lecot and Archbishop Germain had 
advised compliance, so it was reported. 
This solution of the problem has been 
made impossible by the Pope’s pro- 
nouncement prohibiting declarations 
under the earlier law and directing par- 
ish priests to remain in their churches 
until driven out by violence, The pub- 
lication of this pronouncement created 
a sensation in Government and in Catho- 
lic circles, and the prelates in question 
hastily instructed the parish priests in 
their dioceses that their advice previous- 
ly given was void. M. Brand, Minister 
of Public Worship, and framer of the 
new law, is reported as saying: “ The 
Pope now assumes political leadership, 
and the vital question is whether the 
Catholics of France will consent to fol- 
low him or not. If they do, the Govern- 
ment will act with even greater energy 
because of the tolerance heretofore mani- 
fested. Every violation of the law will 
be prosecuted, and, furthermore, special 
measures, legislative and otherwise, may 
be taken.” The special measures re- 
ferred to are the divesting of the clergy 
of their privileges, the compulsion to 
perform military service, and, as a last 
resort, treatment as foreign subjects. 
Thus the grave crisis which until this 
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week seemed about to be averted has 
become acute again. All well-wishers 
of France and all friends of the interests 
of the Church will hope that even now 
some method may be found of reconcil- 
ing the apparently irreconcilable. 


Shakespeare has 

Shakespeare 
and Self-Advertisers fallen 
lous times. Last 


week The Outlook reported the discov- 
ery by a German scholar that the plays 
which, since the publication of the early 
quartos at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, have been attributed to William 
Shakespeare of Stratford, were written 
by the Earl of Rutland; and now comes 
Mr. Hall Caine and declares with great 
solemnity that it does not make much 
difference who wrote the plays, for only 
about six of them are worth reading, and 
he leads his readers to infer that there is 
much more profit in contemporary writ- 
ing. Modesty probably forbids him to 
specify fiction. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, who, with Mr. Thomas Lawson, 
divides the primacy among the self-adver- 
tisers, has for a number of years spoken 
very slightingly of Shakespeare’s work, 
and has more than once intimated that 
much greater work has been done under 
his own name. But Mr. Shaw has lately 
been diverted from the congenial task 
of demolishing Shakespeare to the still 
more congenial task of pulling down the 
Bible. He takes a very low view of 
the Bible both as literature and as reve- 
lation, and is distinctly of opinion that 
the time has come to put it aside and 
substitute other and more important 
works in its place. Among those 
works he would probably like to suggest 
“ Candida,” “Man and Superman,” and 
“Cesar and Cleopatra.” If Mr. Hall 
Caine’s attention can be diverted by his 
anti-Shakespeare zeal, there is good 
hope that the Bible may last a few years 
longer; but if both modest gentlemen 
should combine forces and bring the bat- 
tery of their powerful intelligence simul- 
taneously to bear on the Bible, the con- 
sequences are dreadful to contemplate, 
Nothing seems to be certain in this day 
except that Mr. Caine and Mr. Shaw 
will never lose any possible occasion of 
obtruding themselves on public attention. 
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Before an audi- 
ence that ought to 
have been larger 
and more enthusiastic, the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York last week in Carnegie 
Hall gave Gabriel Pierné’s “ musical 
legend,” as he calls it, “The Children’s 
Crusade-” Like Elgar’s big choral works, 
this shows that, as a form of music, 
the oratorio is not dead but trans- 
formed. Recitatives, arias, duets, and 
other set pieces have disappeared. As 
we have as successor to the traditional 
opera a “music drama,” so we have as 
successor to the traditional oratorio a 
dramatic choral work. ‘The incident on 
which this “‘ musical legend” is based 
is the children’s crusade of the thir- 
teenth century, when the children them- 
selves forsook parents and guardians, 
flocked to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and embarked to conquer the 
Holy Land. It is strange that this re- 
markable episode in history, glowing 
with religious fervor and full of dramatic 
material, should not have sooner at- 
tracted poets, dramatists, and’ com- 
posers. Taking the poem of Marcel 
Schwob as a basis, Gabriel Pierné, 
one of the most prolific of modern 
French composers, has written a work 
which has attained sudden and un- 
precedented popularity. It cannot be 
said that France has been slow to rec- 
ognize the gifts of one of its own sons, 
for, beginning in 1874, he carried off 
several of the highest prizes of the Paris 
Conservatory, culminating with the grand 
prize of Rome in 1882. Not every win- 
ner of the coveted Roman prize has jus- 
tified early expectations and won tri- 
umphs of public fame ; but Pierné, who 
was a youthful musical prodigy, has also 
the quality of painstaking, persistent in- 
dustry, which has enabled him to acquire 
a complete mastery of the technique of 
his art, and thus to give great freedom 
to his inspirations. 


Oratorio: The Music OF wor 


in Paris, in January, 
1905, Pierné’s name was mainly local. 
Paris was easily kindled with the work, 
and it was given.in that city four times— 
thrice under.the direction of Edward Co- 
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lonne and once under the direction of the 
composer. Then the enthusiasm swept 
over the Rhine, and afterthe first perform- 
ance at Augsburg, in April of the present 
year, the German press spoke of it with 
generous praise as a new event in orato- 
rio music. Since then Pierné’s fame has 
rapidly become international. This work 
has been given five times in Amsterdam, 
and is there to be given again twice 
during the present season; it has been 
given twice in Rotterdam, and once each 
in Brunswick, Brussels, and Munich. In 
over thirty other cities it has been or 
soon will be performed. Pierné’s music 
may or may not stand the test of posterity, 
but he will have the rarer privilege— 


denied to many composers—of getting . 


the simultaneous verdict of the great 
musical centers of his own day. In spite 
of the fact that he spent two years in 
composing his “‘ Children’s Crusade,” it 
has all the freshness, ardor, and abandon 
which the very nature of the theme 
exacts. Pierné has caught the spirit of 
that phase of medizval religion which in 
literature has been perpetuated in the 
hymns of St. Bernard of Clairvaux—the 
mystical personal devotion to Jesus. 
To the naive voices of children he gives 
quaint snatches of song of appealing 
simplicity, and about them weaves stir- 
ring and expressive harmonies. With a 
chorus singing the wails of the beseech- 
ing parents, the lusty songs of the sail- 
ors, and the praises of the angelic host 
welcoming the souls of the drowned 
children, with solo voices representing 
the child leaders, the narrator, and other 
figures in the drama, and with a modern 
orchestra facile and powerful in emo- 
tional expression, Pierné has succeeded 
in producing dramatic and musical effects 
of great impressiveness. Pierné is a 
master of his medium. Although not an 
extremist of the modern French school, 
of which d’Indy is the leader, he has 
profited by its achievements. He uses 
tonality as an impressionist painter uses 
color. His contrapuntal writing, like 
that of other modern composers, reminds 
one that Bach at last has come to his 
own. The most amazing feature of the 
performance in New York was the ease 
with which the two hundred school-chil- 
dren sang their difficult parts. A special 
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word of appreciation ought to be ex- 
pressed for the great service which Mr. 
Frank Damrosch, under whose direction 
this work was produced, is rendering to 
New York, and through New York to the 
Nation. He has been both bold and 
judicious in introducing new works. He 
made the musical public of New York 
acquainted with the choral works of 
Elgar; he has revived, by means of the 
Musical Art Society, ancient choral 
works whose beauty, but for him, would 
be practically unheard in the metropolis ; 
and by means of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts he is introducing 
many people, young and old, to the 
world of music under the happiest of 
auspices. This brief statement does not 
at all exhaust the list of his services; 
and he continues to render them in 
spite of the fact that they do not always 
receive a deserved response. If Ameri- 
cans are growing in musical understand- 
ing and taste, they owe it to such wise, 
patient, and spirited leaders as he. 


The burning of the Chi Psi 
Fraternity house at Cornell 
University at Ithaca, New 
York, on Friday of last week involved 
the loss of seven lives and the destruc- 
tion of two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of property and one of the finest 
fraternity houses inthe country. Of the 
men who were killed, four were students 
at the University and three were firemen. 
The incident of the fire may be forgotten, 
but the story of the heroism of the young 
men, of whom there were twenty-seven 
in the house, and of the firemen who 
endeavored to rescue them, will enrich 
the annals of Cornell University for all 
time. The students living in the house 
awoke to find themselves encircled by 
flame, but each man seems to have 
thought first of his roommate. One, 
Oliver Schmuck, rushed back into a 
raging furnace after he had once reached 
safety and endeavored to rescue his 
roommate. Mr. Schmuck was brought 
out alive, but died soon after. Stu- 
dents from the other fraternity houses 
came at once to the rescue, penetrated 
the building with utter disregard of their 
own safety, and did everything within 
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their power to rescue those who were in 
peril. In a country in which so many 
evil deeds attain such evil prominence 
every act of heroism is precious. Such 
acts are innumerable, but they are rarely 
reported. An undergraduate disturb- 
ance at Cornell would have been tele- 
graphed to all parts of the country and 
sarcastically commented aipon in a great 
many editorial paragraphs. Should not 
a night of heroism receive the same at- 
tention and command the same space ? 
Governor Folk’s pol- 
icy of-strict enforce- 
ment of the law has 
become -a dominant issue in Missouri 
politics. In the recent legislative elec- 
tions in that State the brewers of St. 
Louis and Kansas City co-operated with 
the large corporate interests in a deter- 
mined effort to elect Senators and Rep- 
resentatives hostile to the Governor, 
whose term of office continues for two 
more years. ‘Their hostility to Mr. Folk 
was based on his strict enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law in the larger 
cities of the State and on his destruction 
of the corrupt corporation lobby that for 
years had controlled State legislation. 
Happily, the large amount of independ- 
ent and intelligent voting defeated their 
plans, and the Legislature that will as- 
semble in January will be under the con- 
trol of the Governor’s friends. Mr. Folk 
has already announced an aggressive 
policy in dealing with the liquor ques- 
tion. The State now has county option. 
The Governor will ask the Legislature 
to extend this to city wards so that resi- 
dence districts in cities may have the 
opportunity to exclude saloons by major- 
ity vote. In several counties he has 
«found the county authorities unwilling 
to enforce the laws against saloons and 
gambling-places. He will ask the Leg- 
islature for authority to appoint special 
prosecutors and to suspend prosecuting 
attorneys who flagrantly neglect their 
duty. The centralization of the liquor 
power through brewery ownership of 
large numbers of saloons has proved 
especially dangerous in Missouri; there- 
fore he will ask the Legislature to pro- 
hibit the licensing of saloons owned by 
breweries, 
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Stop Arming the Enemy 


The space and the prominent position 
in his Message which the President gives 
to the subject of legal proceedings, espe- 
cially in criminal cases, have ample justi- 
fication. Popular protest against those 
judicial methods which hamper society 
in its efforts to restrain criminals ought 
to be heeded. If it is not heeded, this 
protest, muttered in criticism of certain 
features of American courts, will develop 
into a distrust of the courts themselves; 
and nothing could be more menacing to 
American democracy than that. So far, 
as a whole, State and Federal courts 
have had the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, and have therefore been a 
force for stability in the midst of /the 
most sweeping political changesj/ If 
they lose this confidence, they wilf lose 
what has been their bone and sinew. 
The President has therefore done a 
great service in voicing this protest and, 
with the wisdom of a practical public 
man, in proposing remedies. 

In reverse order in which they appear 
in the Message the two remedies are: 
first, the disregard of errors affecting 
only the technical rights of a defendant ; 
and, second, the grant to the Govern- 
ment of the right to appeal criminal 
cases on questions of law. 

At present a criminal, no matter how 
clearly guilty he is proved to. be, can 
take advantage of every error which the 
trial judge, called upon to rule ata 
moment’s notice, may make. If the 
culprit’s lawyers can show that by this 
error his technical rights were invaded, 
even though the real question of his guilt 
was not affected, he is entitled at least 
to a new trial, and may go scot free. 
Because they have felt compelled to 
allow defendants this privilege, courts 
have more than once liberated prisoners 
of whose guilt they had not the slightest 
doubt. More than that; because prose- 
cuting officers have known of the strength 
of this privilege, they have on occa- 
sions decided that it was inexpedient 
to prosecute. The criminals who have 
escaped punishment through technicali- 
ties are not to be numbered merely by 
the statistics of cases reversed or dis- 
missed ; they cannot be estimated, for 
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no one knows how many, by virtue of 
this privilege, have wholly escaped trial. 

It is not enough to require, as in Ohio, 
that an “error to be ground of reversal 
must be prejudicial to the rights of the 
party complaining,” or, as it has been 
phrased in Massachusetts, “ prejudicial 
to the legal rights of the defendant,” for 
such rights may be merely technical 
rights not in any way affecting the merits 
of the verdict. The only remedy for 
this aspect of the evil is the adoption of 
a provision like that drafted by Judge 
Amidon, of South Dakota, at the request 
of the Minnesota Bar Association, and 
embodied substantially in President 
Roosevelt’s Message in the following 
words : 


No judgment shall be set aside or new 
trial granted in any cause, civil or criminal, 
on the ground of misdirection of the jury or 
the improper admission or rejection of evi- 
dence, or for error as to any matter of plead- 
ing or procedure, unless, in the opinion of 
the court to which the application is made, 
after an examination of the entire cause, it 
shall affirmatively appear that the error com- 

lained of has resulted in a miscarriage of 
justice. 


Whether it would be still more effect- 
ive to provide that no judgment be set 
aside or new trial granted unless it 
shall affirmatively appear that if the 
error complained of had not been com- 
mitted the verdict would have been dif- 
ferent, we leave for experts in legal 
pliraseolegy to decide. That, at any 
rate, ought to be the purport of such a 
provision. The presumption that a de- 
fendant is ‘innocent’ should be changed 
to a presumption of guilt as soon as he 
is convicted. Let him thereafter bear 
the burden of proving that the error or 
errors of which he complains prevented 
his acquittal. 

Not only, however, has an accused 
person, under the present conditions, 
the right to appeal on mere technicali- 
ties, but the people, in prosecuting a 
wrong-doer, are denied an appeal on 
questions of law to a higher court. In 
other words, a criminal can take advan- 
tage of merely technical errors, while 
the people, against whom he has offended, 
have no redress for substantial errors. 
The President refers to a specific case, 
in which a decision by a District Judge 
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left railway employees “without rem- 
edy for violation of a certain so-called 
labor statute.” As the President says, 
it does not seem reasonable “to permit 
a single District Judge, against what 
may be the judgment of the immense 
majority of his colleagues on the bench, 
to declare a law solemnly enacted by the 
Congress to be ‘unconstitutional,’ and 
then to deny to the Government the 
right to have the Supreme Court defi- 
nitely decide the question.” The Presi- 
dent urges, therefore, the enactment of 
the bill “conferring upon the Govern- 
ment the right of appeal in criminal 
cases on questions of law.” He notes 
the fact that this bill has already passed 
one House of Congress, and that it em- 
bodies a ‘principle recognized in many 
of the States and by Federal law in the 
District of Columbia. The bill ought 
to be passed. It will give the people a 
power for self-defense which they ought 
to possess. 

Many other remedies have been pro- 
posed for the unjust advantage which 
the criminal now has in the courts of 
justice. Some of them are designed to 
expedite the processes of criminal trials. 
Thus it has been suggested : that the com- 
mon law system of criminal proceedings 
be revised ; that unless the court certifies 
that there is reasonable doubt whether 
the conviction was not erroneous, sen- 
tences,'in spite of exceptions or appeals, 
be imposed and carried out immediately 
after the verdict; that appeals to Fed- 
eral courts be limited to those cases in 
which a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court certifies that the appeal 
involves a substantial question under 
the Federal Constitution ; that appealed 
cases be given precedence on the calen- 
dar. Of these remedies some have beens 
tried—it is declared, with success. Other 
proposals deal with more particular 
aspects of criminal proceedings. Thus 
it has been suggested: that the spirit of 
lynching be robbed of even its appear- 
ance of excuse by the adoption of espe- 
cially speedy and private proceedings 
in cases of rape (the President in ad- 
vocating this recommends that the pun- 
ishment for this crime or for assault 
with the intent to commit it be made 
capital); that the Constitutional rule 
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regarding jeopardy be made more flexi- 
ble, so that guilty persons be no longer 
allowed to. escape because they were in 
a purely technical sense twice in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb; that some modifi- 
cation of the general rule concerning 
incriminating testimony be made so that 
co-conspirators and bribers may not 
altogether escape. The fact that most 
of these suggestions have come to The 
Outlook from very conservative sources 
indicates how widespread is the demand 
for an improvement in both Federal and 
State criminal procedure, and how well 
justified is the popular impatience with 
the obstructions which justice now has 
to meet. An improvement in many par- 
ticulars is needed ; but the two remedies 
emphasized by the President—one limit- 
ing the generous privileges of appeal 
which convicted criminals now enjoy, 
the other extending the meager privileges 
of appeal for the Government—are espe- 
cially urgent. If they could be adopted 
as law, and administered by judges in 
sympathy with their purpose, the inno- 
cent accused would still have abundant 
safeguards, while the murderer fighting 
desperately for his life, or the rich op- 
pressor eager to save his reputation as 
well as his possessions, would be deprived 
of some of the weapons which the people 
now put into his hands for use against 
themselves. 


Rave We Souls ? 


Is the brain an instrument which 
thought uses, or is it a cause which pro- 
duces thought? The materialist insists 
that the brain produces thought as the 
liver secretes bile. The spiritualist re- 
plies, This cannot be; I am conscious 
that I am something else than the mech- 
anism that I control. The materialist 
replies, This consciousness is also a 
product of the brain. In this perpetually 
recurring debate neither debater pro- 
duces any effect upon the other. For one 
starts from the study of the mechanism 
and the other from the study of personal 
consciousness. ‘They reach no conclu- 
sion, for they assume different premises. 
And yet this is not only the most funda- 
mental, it is also the most vital, question 
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in philosophy. Upon it depends the 
question of human responsibility. If 
the brain is like an electrical machine and 
thought is like the electricity which it pro- 
duces, there is no responsibility. There 
could then be no more a wicked man 
than there could be a wicked electrical 
machine. Nor could there be life after 
death. When the wood in the fireplace 
isconsumed, the fire goes out and nothing 
is left but ashes. If the brain is fuel 
and thought is flame, there is nothing 
left to live after the brain is committed 
to the dust. 

Dr. William Hanna Thomson has 
recently published a volume’ which, 
approaching this question in a wholly 
Scientific spirit, appears to us to furnish 
what is almost, if not quite, a scientific 
demonstration that the mind is the agent 
and the brain is the instrument. The 
value of such a volume largely depends 
on the character of the writer. Dr. 
Thomson is a nerve specialist of rec- 
ognized authority. He has for years 
studied man as a machine, his business 
being to ascertain why the machine is 
out of order and how it can be repaired. 
His book treats the subject in a purely 
scientific manner, but it is written in a 
peculiarly lucid style, and can be easily 
understood without expert knowledge 
by the thoughtful layman. 

He states the issue very clearly. An 
£olian harp and a violin are constructed 
on substantially the same principles. 
Put an £olian harp in the window; the 
wind blows against its strings and pro- 
duces music. The music depends wholly 
on the nature of the AZolian harp and on 
the character of the window and the 
wind. Put the violin in the hands of an 
artist. The music depends partly on 
the character of the violin, but chiefly 
on the character of the artist who plays 
upon it. Which is the brain—an A®olian 
harp or a violin? Does mental and 
emotional action depend wholly upon the 
brain and its external environment, or is 
there an invisible artist who plays upon 
the brain and educes the music from it? 
This is the question. 

If you put two AZolian harps of exactly 
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the same construction in windows exactly 
alike, and the same wind blows upon 
them both, substantially the same music 
will be produced. If you put two brains 
of the same size and the same quality in as 
nearly as possible the same environment, 
the results are not the same; they are 
not even similar. Neither in structure, 
nor, so far as the microscope can discover, 
in quality, does the brain of a chimpanzee 
differ from the human brain. It was 
Huxley who demonstrated that the brain 
of man does not possess a lobe or lobule 
or convolution which is not likewise to 
be found in its corresponding place in 
the brain of an anthropoid ape; but the 
mental action of the two is absolutely 
different. It is true that we cannot pen- 
etrate to the consciousness of a chim- 
panzee, but we knowthat the one produces 
speech and the other does not. From the 
one there come expressions of intellectual 
life, from the other noexpressions. If the 
violin is absolutely silent in the hands 
of one person and vocal with exquisite 
music ‘in the hands of another, we have 
the right to conclude that one is not a 
musician and the otheris. The fact that 
the chimpanzee is silent and the man 
with apparently the same brain is vocal, 
indicates that the brain is not the cause 
of thought, but its instrument. Like 
causes produce like effects, and like 
effects are not produced by the like 
brains of the man and the chimpanzee. 
The brain of man is a composite and 
complicated structure. Different parts 
of the brain fulfill different functions in 
life. One part of the brain, connected with 
the eye, is the seat and instrumentof sight; 
another part of the brain is the instru- 
ment of hearing. The brain sight organ, 
again, isdividedintodifferentinstruments. 
One part of this instrument is used for 
seeing words. If that part is injured, the 
individual can still see everything else, 
but he cannot read. He is affected not 
with blindness but with word-blindness, 
and becomes wholly an illiterate while 
yet in possession of all his faculties. 
Such a‘one can still hear words and 
speak words and understand words, but 
he cannot read woras. Nay, more than 
that. He may be able to read the words 
of one language and not those of another. 
The brain is likened by Dr. Thomson 
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to the sheets in a phonograph. If one 
sheet is destroyed, the phonograph will 
no longer repeat what has been written 
upon that sheet, but it will still continue 
to repeat all that is upon other sheets. 
Dr. Thomson gives the incident of a 
highly educated man who, because of an 
injury to the brain, was unable to read 
his native English, but when tested could 


read Greek perfectly and Latin and 


French tolerably. 

Thus the brain is like a church organ 
which is divided into a choir organ, a 
swell organ, and a great organ, each 
organ responsive to a certain number of 
stops, as the trumpet, the diapason, or 
the flute, and, in each organ and under 
each stop, each note responsive to a 
particular key. Break the connection 
between the wind-chest and the swell 
organ, and nothing in the swell organ 
will sound. Break the connection be- 
tween the diapason stop and the interior 
mechanism, and nothing in the diapason 
will sound. Break the connection of a 
single key, and nothing will sound in 
response to that key. The organist is 
uninjured, but the organ fails to reply 
to his touch. The organ as a whole 
may be uninjured, and yet a specific 
note in the organ refuse to respond to 
his touch. So, as the nerve specialists 
have learned from abundant examples, 
the intellectual life may be apparently 
wholly unimpaired, and yet, through 
some break in the mechanism of the 
brain, the mind may be unable to act 
in one department, while all its powers 
to act in other departments are unaf- 
fected. 

What is still more curious, more inter- 
esting, and to us more conclusive, is 
the fact that the portion of the brain 
which is used for expression through 
speech, or for reception through eye or 
ear, may be wholly destroyed, and yet 
the mind may be able to create for itself 
through another part of the brain an in- 
strument for the reception of life from 
others and for the expression of life to 
others. The experience of Helen Keller 
strikingly illustrates this truth. When 
nineteen months old she had an attack, 
presumably, of cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
which left her totally and permanently 
blind and deaf; hence also dumb. She 
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was thus left wholly dependent upon her 
senses of smell, taste, and touch for all 
her information, and could communicate 
her wants and feelings to others only by 
bodily actions which she had learned to 
associate in her mind with states of 
pleasure or of pain, but which, naturally 
enough, were often uninterpreted or mis- 
interpreted by others. -At seven years 
of age her teacher began tke attempt to 
bring her into contact with the life of 
others through the sense of touch. It 
came at last in the following way: 
“Miss Sullivan had her hold a mug in 
her hand at a pump, and as the cold 
water filled the mug and ran on her 
hand, the teacher traced anew the letters 
w-a-t-e-r on the palm of her free hand. 
Miss Sullivan writes: ‘She dropped 
the mug and stood as one transfixed. 
A new light came into her face. She 
spelled water several times.’ ‘The great 
step was gained when this blind deaf, 
and dumb girl suddenly understood 
that the symbol traced in her palm 
meant—water. She had got a word! 
From that moment her personality was 
set free, like a prisoner allowed to leave 
a dark dungeon to go wherever he lists, 
for now for the first time she knew that 
everything had a zame, which she could 
learn on her palm.” She tried to teach 
her dog by tracing the word water on 
his paws, but failed. Why? Because 
there was not back of the brain of the 
dog that which was back of the brain of 
the girl. From this first step she went 
on in the development of her mind until 
she graduated with honors at Radcliffe 
College, well versed in science, mathe- 
matics, literature, and five languages. 
How had she accomplished this feat? 
We say by the sense of touch. What 
do we mean by that? As the sense of 
touch is the most diffused over the sur- 
face of the body of all the senses, so it 
is of all the senses the least specialized 
in the brain. Its anatomical seat in the 
brain-center is even yet not fully demon- 
strated. But Helen Keller, by constant 
practice, made this brain-center render 
the service which the other portions of 
the brain could no longer render because 
they had been destroyed by disease. 
Destroy one of the strings in the AZolian 
harp and the wind will never get the 
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note of that string out of the other 
strings ; but if one of the strings in the 
violin snaps, the skillful performer will 
sometimes make another string do its 


work. This is what was done in Helen 
Keller’s case. If there is no mind, what 
did this? 


But not only in a specific and abnor- 
mal case like that of Helen Keller can 
science trace the development of the 
brain instrument by the use which is 
made of it by the mind; it is possible 
to trace in every life the development of 
the brain instrument by the agent which 
uses it. We speak of the brain. This 
is a mistake. ‘There are two brains, as 
there are two eyes and two ears and two 
hands. Either one of the pair can do 
the whole business of both if necessary. 
One may see with one eye and hear with 
one ear; so he may think with one hemi- 
sphere of his brain. ‘The chief rea- 
sons,”’ says Dr. Thomson, “ why we have 
pair organs is, first, for convenience, 
due to the body itself being generally 
two-sided, right and left; and, secondly, 
to insure against emergencies, just as a 
man will provide himself with two keys 
for the same lock, lest he lose one.” It 
is a curious fact that the brain instru- 
ments for speech are found in only one of 
the two hemispheres of the brain, while 
the other hemisphere remains wordless 
and therefore thoughtless for life. Gen- 
erally they are in the left brain, but in left- 
handed persons they arein the right brain. 
Why is this? Gesture precedes speech. 
The child has a thought or feeling or 
desire. He endeavors to express it first 
by his hand, chiefly by his right hand. 
It is by the working of this hand that 
he stimulates and develops the organ of 
speech in the brain. ‘Thus speech “ be- 
gan by one personality longing to com- 
municate with others, and the first thing 
which he did then, as every human being 
still does when endeavoring to communt- 
cate with those whose vocal speech he 
does not know, was to make gestures 
with his hands.” This gesture language 
of the hand develops the speech organ 
in the brain. 

Let us, then, put these four consider- 
atigns together. Like causes produce 
like effects, but like brains do not pro- 
duce like results, Each section of the 
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brain is the instrument for a special use. 


If it is destroyed, that use ceases, but: 


the intelligence behind the brain remains 
unimpaired. If this destruction is so 
entire as to stop all the ordinary chan- 
nels of expression, the intelligence that 
is behind the brain can convert a differ- 
ent portion of the brain to a use for 
which it was not primarily intended. 
Finally, the process by which the brain 
is built up, through the exercise of an 
invisible nerve agent, can be measurably 
traced in every child, and the tracing is 
abundantly confirmed by the experiences 
produced in nerve disease. If these 
considerations do not demonstrate that 
there is an invisible spirit which uses 
the brain as its instrument, they come 
as near to a demonstration as it is pos- 
sible to come in dealing with so difficult 
a subject as the mystery of human life 
and the secret of its physical expression 
and interpretation. 


Ferdinand Brunettéere 


The critical literature of to-day is 
poorer by the withdrawal of such a force 
as M. Brunetiére ; a writer whose energy 
of moral conviction, vigor of ethical feel- 
ing, and thorough knowledge of French 
writing forms has made him a great 
power for the past twenty years. Since 
the death of Sainte-Beuve no critic has 
brought such breadth of knowledge, defi- 
niteness of standards, and thorough sys- 
tem to the service of criticism. Born 
in Gascony—a province the fluency and 
flamboyancy of whose speech have given 
a word toourown vocabulary—no modern 
writerhas been freer from mere persiflage, 
from exaggeration and the excesses of 
an undirected imagination, than Brune- 
titre. With Gallic animation, vivacity, 
and sense of form, he combined rigor of 
method and discipline of mind. 

Brunetiére began life as a teacher. 
He was made professor of literature at 
the Ecole Normale in Paris in 1886, and 


seven years later was appointed lecturer 


at the Sorbonne and elected a. member 
of the French Academy. His visit to 
this country nine years ago gave many 
Americans the opportunity of receiving 
a very definite impression of the vigor 
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of his character and the breadth of his 
knowledge. In point of scholarship 
probably no French writer of his gener- 
ation was his equal; nor did any French 
critic so thoroughly master and so rigor- 
ously apply the law of evolution to lit- 
erary study. Of:-the more than twenty 
volumes which came from his hand there 
is not one which is not stamped through- 
out by thoroughness of thinking, exact- 
ness of knowledge, and condensation of 
statement. His *“ Manual of French 
Literature” is a masterpiece of that 
kind of condensation which, while dis- 
carding every superfluous word and 
put.ing into the smallest possible space 
every characterization, conveys a _per- 
fectly definite and thoroughly adequate 
impression of the subject with which it 
deals. For a quarter of a century M. 
Brunetiére dealt with French literature 
from the evolutionary standpoint ; and as 
his great predecessor, Sainte-Beuve, pa- 
tiently collected every fact, ancestral or 
contemporary, that could throw light 
upon the character he was analyzing and 
presenting, M. Brunetiére did not rest 
content until he had puta writer or a 
book in generic and specific relations to 
the period, pointing out in the clearest 
possible way the influence of race, of 
manner, and, above all, the constant 
interchange of influence between books. 
This exhaustive study brings to light 
the wealth of erudition, definiteness of 
method, and clearness of judgment which 
gave Brunetiére a foremost place among 
the critics of his time. 

The only other critic on the Continent 
whose position as an international force 
was comparable with his is Professor 
Georg Brandes. The two men have 
certain qualities in common. Both were 
born fighters, both represented and em- 
bodied the modern spirit and applied 
modern methods, both were notable for 
strength, courage, independence, rather 
than for grace or charm. But while 
Professor Brandes is a radical, M. 
Brunetitre was a conservative. One of 


his chief services to French writing was 
the closeness and sympathy of his study 
of the works of the Classical period and 
the definiteness with which he has related 
the Classical and Romantic periods to 


the writing of today. He recognized 
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what was sound in realism, but he was 
not for a moment blinded to its funda- 
mental defects, either as a presentation 
of life or as a form of artistic expression. 
As Madame Blanc said of him in The 
Outlook two years ago, “ He did not 
deny having moral prejudices—that is 
to say, the words conscience, duty, free 
will, have for him great significance, and 
in the midst of the flood of sensuality 
and bad taste which grows stronger every 
day, it is fortunate that this is so... . 
No one has done more than he has done 
in setting right the soul of French litera- 
ture and maintaining its high standards 
in spite of the manifold causes conspir- 
ing to bear it down.” ‘These moral 


“ prejudices ” stood in the way of Brune- 
tiére’s popularity with many of his lit- 
erary contemporaries in France; they 
will not stand in the way of the recog- 
nition of his great services to French 
literature. His moral sanity, the fervor 
of his conviction, the elevation of his 
mind, his passion for telling the truth, 
have been tonic qualities in an age when 
impressionism, realism, and the work of 
the degenerates have done so much to 
waste the French genius and to deflect 
from normal lines of production the 
artistic impulses of the most talented of 
races. In an age of skepticism and a 
period of moral agitation he was a devout 
Roman Catholic. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN 
ATLANTA 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


We believe that this striking article by Mr. Washington calls for no further comment than 
the mere expression of our opinion that the story of the trial told at the close of the article 
recounts an incident which, from the point of view of both races, is one of the most s.gnifi- 
cant and promising in the whole history of the real Reconstruction Era.—THE EpIrTors. 


ing to the improvement of the 
relations between the races 
have been started in Atlanta, Georgra, 
as a consequence of the September riots. 
The first of these, headed by ex-Gov- 
ernor Northern, aims to bring about the 
co-operation of the races along religious 
lines. The second has for its object the 
more practical education of the masses. 
The third is directed toward securing 
law and order through the practical co- 
operation of the better elements of both 
races. As a whole,1-think I am safe in 
saying, the measures thus far taken and 
others proposed represent the most 
radical, far-reaching, and hopeful solution 
ot the* race problem that has ever been 
undertaken by Southern white people. 
When a man’s house is on fire, the 
fact easily publishes itself to the whole 
community. When he sets himself to 
rebuiid it, the fact does not so easily 
attract attention. And yet if, warned 
by past experience, he builds in a way 
to avoid the danger of a second catas- 
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trophe, that may be the most significant 
fact about the whole matter. The illus- 
tration may fairly be applied to the city 
of Atlanta at the present time. There is 
hardly a man or woman in the United 
States who has not read of the Septem- 
ber riots which resulted in the death of 
some fifteen or sixteen innocent negroes 
and some three or four equally innocent 
white people, one a woman and the 
other an officer of the law. On the 
other hand, the story of what Atlanta is 
doing in the direction of reconstructing 
the relations of mutual helpfulness 
between the races is probably only 
imperfectly known even in the city of 
Atlanta itself. This fact is my excuse for 
writing at this time of what I may call 
the work of “ reconstruction” in Atlanta. 

Immediately after the bloody and ter- 
rible events of September 22, 23, and 
24, when the whole city was still in a 
state of terror, a public meeting of all 
citizens, white and black, was called to 
discuss the situation. As a result of 
that meeting a’ Committee of Ten was 
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formed, as a “committee of safety,” to 
recommend measures that should be 
taken to restore order and protect the 
lives of the inhabitants. Upon their 
recommendation all the saloons of the 
city, some one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, were closed, and remained closed 
for something like ten days ; strict meas- 
ures against loiterers and against all 
forms of disorder were taken. ‘These 
were the measures taken to restore order 
and secure the public safety. 

Meanwhile a committee of five promi- 
nent colored men had been appointed to 
confer with the Committee of Safety to 
aid and support them in the work they 
had undertaken. At the same time a 
meeting was held in which ten of the 
prominent white ministers and a similar 
number of the colored ministers took 
part. A member of the Committee of 
Ten appeared at this meeting for the 
purpose of assuring the colored people 
that the white people were their friends 
and intended to protect them as long as 
they obeyed the law. He asked the 
ministers to take this assurance to the 
members of their congregations and to 
use their efforts to induce the colored 
people of the city to return to their 
work. For by this time the industries 
of the city were fairly prostrated. 

It was out of these two bodies and of 
the conferences which followed with the 
leaders of the colored peaple that the 
later organizations and the larger ex- 
periments in the co-operation of the 
races have sprung. The first thought 
of those who were principally concerned 
was in some way or other to make per- 
manent the organizations that had grown 
up to meet an emergency, and to secure 
in this way the continued co-operation 
of the better elements of both races, 
looking to a permanent solution of the 
whole problem. 

The first step taken in the direction 
of making permanent the co-operation 
of the races which the crisis had brought 
about was taken by ex-Governor W, J. 
Northern, President of the Atlanta Busi- 
ness Men’s Gospel League. He pro- 
posed the formation of the Christian 
League. I can best indicate the char- 
acter of this organization by quoting 
from the official statement of its purposes 
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and the means by which it proposes to 
carry them into effect : 

The executive committee and general 
officers of the Business Men’s Gospel Union, 
in consultation and co-operation with the 
ministers of the city, have undertaken the 
readjustment of the relations of the races at 
the South, through the formation of a Chris- 
tian League, to which shall be eligible ap- 
proved members of both races who will agree 
to promote, under the direction of the Gos- 
pel Union, the highest type of citizenship, 
maintain all existing laws, and promote peace 
and good will. 

The Christian League as such shall not 
be an organization, but its members shall 
consist of those who will agree to hold them- 
selves subject to the call of the Business 
Men’s Gospel Union, and who will agree to 
co-operate with the Union in its work, as 
outlined in its constitution. 

With the Christian League effected, its 
members, both white and colored, will con- 
stitute themselves a sort of Southern legion 
of honor, hoping to be more powerful in pre- 
serving patriotism and high morality than all 
laws or law officers elected to enforce them. 


One of the first things undertaken 
under this arrangement was the des- 
ignation of the second Sunday in De- 
cember as a day when every mmister 
in the city, white and colored, should 
preach a sermon upon law and order. 
Preparatory to this, and to other plans 
which the organization has in view, 
weekly prayer-meetings, at which mem- 
bers of both races are represented, have 
been held at the rooms of the colored 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

It is the purpose of ex-Governor 
Northern, I understand, to extend the 
organization to every community in the 
South. I believe a similar organization 
has already been established at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

On November 18 there was published 
in the Atlanta Constitution a letter ad- 
dressed to the people of Georgia by the 
Interdenominational Union of Colored 
Ministers. This letter recites the fact 
that of every one hundred persons in the 
State of Georgia over forty are colored, 
and that by the last Legislature some- 
thing over $300,000 was appropriated 
for the establishment in every Congres- 
sional district in the State of an agricul- 
tural high school. With this preamble 
the letter proposes that a great central 
industrial school for negroes be estab- 
lished, and that schools of domestic 
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science be established in the cities. The 
letter suggests “that such an arrange- 
ment would be positively helpful to the 
relations between the races, since it 
would tend to turn the minds of both 
away from their antagonisms and furnish 
a point of harmonious co-operation be- 
tween them.” 

The purpose is to give the negro popu- 
lation what the white people are soon to 
have—thorough training in every depart- 
ment of labor in which they are now 
engaged. It recognizes the fact that 
the race question is and will probably 
continue to be for a long time to a large 
extent a question of labor. I under- 
stand that this project is favored by the 
white people, and that a sum amounting 
to something like $30,000 has already 
been subscribed toward carrying the plan 
into effect. 

The third and perhaps the most im- 
portant and far-reaching effort to bring 
about co-operation among the forces of 
law and order in both races has been 
due to Charles T. Hopkins, a young law- 
yer who has been prominent in politics 
in the city—a graduate, I am told, of 
Williams College and attorney for Atlanta 
University. Mr. Hopkins was one of 
the more influential members of the 
original Committee of Safety, and has 
taken a leading part in all the efforts to 
suppress violence since that time. The 
organization which he is now engaged in 
forming is to be known as the Civic 
League, and aims to make permanent 
the condition of peace that now reigns. 
This movement was started on Thanks- 
giving Day at a meeting of the Unity 
Club in Atlanta. The following is a copy 
of the notice which has been or will event- 
dally be sent out to some five thousand 
prominent and publi¢-spirited citizens: 


One of the results of the recent riot has 
been a rapidly growing sentiment that some 
intelligent action should be taken in order to 
prevent a repetition. Further loss of pres- 
tige, injury to business, anxiety, and blood- 
shed should be avoided if possible. 

Inspired with the belief that such meas- 
ures should be adopted as will in the future 
prevent similar trouble, and in harmony with 
the growing sentiment, we, the undersigned, 
have consented to take the initiative towards 
an organization having but this one end in 
view. 

This is done after conference with a suffi- 
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cient number of citizens to justify us in the 
statement that the great, overwhelming ma- 
jority of law-abiding people in this country 
are opposed not only to riots and lynchings, 
but to any other form of injustice or violation 
of law. 

The letter goes on to state that the 
objects of the organization are not po- 
litical, and no one with a political ambt- 
tion is desired as a member. The pur- 
pose of the organization will be to take 
such steps as will tend to promote peace 
between the races, secure an impartial 
administration of justice, and secure 
permanent protection to white and black 
alike. A similar association is in proc- 
ess of organization among the colored 
people. It is believed that no less than 
1,500 members of the negro race in 
Atlanta will be eventually enrolled in 
this organization, the purpose of which 
is to co-operate with the organization of 
the other race in its efforts to secure 
peace and order in the community. 

Already much has been accomplished 
by the co-operation of the races in this 
direction. Nineteen of the forty-two 
negroes originally indicted have been 
released. ‘Twenty others remain to be 
tried. The cases against the members| 
of the mob who attacked the negroes 
have been pressed, and if some who 
have been guilty have escaped, it has 
been due, perhaps, to the fact that it is 
impossible to change in so brief a time 
the state of feeling which made such an 
outbreak possible. 

Meanwhile an earnest effort has been 
made through the medium of the news- 
papers to change public sentiment and 
enforce a new reverence for law and 
order. A remarkable series of letters 
from prominent ministers of the city 
has been published in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. I can perhaps best give a 
notion of the tenor of these letters by 
quoting a few words from the letter of 
Bishop Seth Ward, of the Methodist 
Church, to the Constitution, dated Octo- 
ber 31. He says: 

The race problem in the South can onl 
be solved by raising the moral tone of bot 
races. .. . Dives and all sorts of evil resorts 
that breed crime in blacks and whites alike 
must be suppressed. The safety of our 
Southland demands it. But while the work 
of suppression and correction is going On, 
we must give ourselves earnestly to the work 
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of making moral character among all our 


people. It can be done. The church, the ) 


pulpit, the industrial school, must undertake 
the task. We dare not shrink from the 
work because it is slow and beset with diff- 
culties. We of the white race, boasting 
ourselves the “superior race,” must show 
our superiority by treating with exact justice 


and Christian consideration the weaker race , 


—the unfortunate race—that dwells in our 
common territory. | 
The discussions in the papers in em- 
phasizing different sides of the question 
have widened the point of view from 
which the public at large has been dis- 
posed to look at the race problem and 
suggested many new methods for effect- 
ing improvement. One of the matters 
which have been discussed by the com- 
mittees that are now engaged in form- 
ing the Civic League among the white and 
the colored peoples is the plan of estab- 
lishing in Atlanta what already exists 
in Macon, Georgia, namely, a force of 
colored policemen to preside in the parts 
of the city occupied almost entirely by 
colored people. These policemen would 
be appointed on the recommendation 
of the members of the Colored Civic 
League, and, being in a sense their 


‘policemen, it is believed that they would 


have the moral support of the colored 
population. 

Another measure that has been pro- 
posed by the League is to employ an 
attorney to attend the court and, where 
necessary, assist in the defense of negroes 
who, through ignorance and a sort of 
indiffererice of despair that seems some- 
times to overtake them when they are 
brought before the judge, have need of 
a friend in court to look after their case. 
The necessity for this is emphasized by 
the experience which Charles T. Hop- 
kins, and two other attorneys who 
recently defended a man who was 
charged with having committed an as- 
sault upon a woman, had. Joe Glenn. 
the man arrested, was a prosperous farmer 
and property-owner. He was arrested 
upon suspicion November 13, and taken 
to the house of the woman, who positively 
identified him. It was with difficulty 
that the officers succeeded in getting 
him to the city and safely lodged in 
the city prison. After this had been 
accomplished Mr. Hopkins went at once 
to Trial Justice Roan and suggested 


to him that it was to the interest of 
the city at large that the man havea 
speedy but a fair trial. The Judge 
agreed,and appointed Mr. Hopkins to try 
the case, which he did with the assist- 
ance of two other well-known attorneys. 


/}Upon an examination of the evidence 


the attorneys became convinced that 
Glenn was an innocent man, and saw 
themselves compelled to secure the man’s 
acquittal. They had taken up the case 
with no other expectation or desire than 
that the man should be-quickly and 
decently hanged. ‘They secured some of 
the best citizens in Atlanta to serve upon 
the jury. Glenn was regularly tried. 
Twenty-five of his white neighbors swore 
to his good character. The evidence 
was so strong that even though he was 
positively identified by the woman in 
question, who lost control of herself and 
denounced him on the witness stand, 
he was acquitted. The jury was out but 
four minutes. A circumstance that con- 
tributed to his acquittal was the arrest, 
upon another charge, of the man who 
has since turned out to be the real crim- 
inal, 

In an editorial entitled ‘“‘ A Lesson to 
Rashness” the Atlanta Constitution 
says: 

Never was a stronger plea made for the 
saner course than in the dramatic ending of 
this remarkable tria!. It is the province of 
laws to deal impartial justice—punishment 
to the guilty, vindication to the innocent. 
Here, without the intervention of the law,an 
innocent life would have been sacrificed. 

This is the first important task accom- 
plished in the spirit, if not in the name, 
of the new Atlanta Civic League. It is 
undoubtedly the first time that a negro 
accused of this crime, who had been 
positively identified by his supposed vic- 
tim, ever escaped death. Glenn’s attor- 
neys bought him a suit of clothes and 
gave him a ticket to reach a farmer in Ala 
bama, where he might go and live safely 
until excitement in the neighborhood of 
his own home should pass away. 

The foregoing, then, is my warrant 
for the statement that the efforts now 
being made represent the most radical, 
far-reaching, and hopeful solution of the 
race problem that has ever been under- 
taken by Southern white people. 

Tuskegee, Alabama, December 8, 1906. 
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HE Brazil of the twenty-first 
century, with its blendings of 
German, Italian, and divers 
other European stocks upon a basis of 
Portuguese, African, and Indian, will be 
ethnically quite different from the nation 
of to-day, just as the New England of the 
same period, with its extraordinary com- 
minglings of Canadian French, Italians, 
Portuguese, Scandinavians, Poles, Syri- 
ans, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, must 
contain a people in race and temperament 
radically different from the almost purely 
English stock of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or that of the nine- 
teenth, in. which the Irish element fur- 
nished the principal new ingredient. A 
country with such vast unoccupied and 
fertile regions must inevitably attract a 
great immigration for the upbuilding of a 
country correspondingly great and pow- 
erful. 

The character of the coming Brazilian 
race is a matter to which various able 
publicists and men of letters in the 
Brazil of to-day are giving a serious 
attention that speaks well for their patri- 
otic solicitude. They are keenly alive 
to existing shortcomings, and speak of 
them with a frankness which a stranger 
among them would not venture to em- 
ploy. A desire fervently expressed by 
some of these men is for the “ grading- 
up” of the race by the introduction of 
virile elements from the more hardy and 
vigorous European stocks. One of the 
younger statesmen, for instance, Senhor 
Graga Aranha, an academician and a 
brilliant novelist, a member of the Bra- 
zilian delegation to the recent Confer- 
ence of American Republics, has lately 
discussed this question in a way that 
made no little sensation. In his very 
remarkable novel, “‘Chanaan,” he indi- 
cates that from German immigration an 


preceding acti article on this general subject will be 
ound’ in The Outlook for last week (issue of Decem- 
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important regenerating force is to be 
looked for. 

This brings us to the question of 
German colonization in Brazil. The 
idea lately current in the States and in 
England that herein lies a menace to 
Brazilian independence, that in connec- 
tion therewith Germany cherishes sinis- 
ter intentions of securing territorial 
aggrandizement, appears nothing more 
than a bugaboo conjured up by persons 
fond of attributing all sorts of dark de- 
signs to Germany. Germany’s commer- 
cial influence in South America is great 
and increasing. But it would be difficult 
to connect these Brazilian colonies with 
any political plottings. The German 
population is not large enough to attempt 
any movement for independence, even 
had it the inclination. Moreover, the 
colonies are scattered and widely sepa- 
rated. The only direct connection with 
Germany lies in the circumstance that 
the Lutheran churches in the colonies 
belong to the Prussian synod and so are 
supported by the Prussian Government. 
But the several Episcopalian parishes 
existing in South America belong to the 
English Established Church, and so are 
directly connected with the British Gov- 
ernment. There seems to be no more 
significance in one case than in the 
other. 

The German colonies are located 
chiefly in the States of Espiritu Santo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. Most 
of these colonies are so old as to repre- 
sent three or four generations. Many 
are so isolated that even the youngest 
generations speak German and are com- 
monly ignorant of Portuguese. Never- 
theless, assimilation seems inevitable. 
All these populations will ultimately be 
blended with the national Portuguese- 
speaking mass. In some of the cities, 
such as Sado Paulo, large quantities of 


Germans have thus been absorbed, just 
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as they have been in Milwaukee, Chicago, 
or St. Louis. In some of the older col- 
onies, such as Petropolis, Therezopolis, 
and the German-Swiss Novo Friburgo 
in the State of Rio, the people have been 
almost completely assimilated. I have 
met here and there German-speaking 
young men. To my remark, “ You are 
German, I suppose,” the reply would 
always be, “Oh, no, my parents are 
German, but I am a Brazilian.” The 
feeling of nationality is strong among the 
children of foreigners, whether English, 
American, German, French, or Italian. 
“ T am a Brazilian,” would be the invari- 
able declaration of these young people, 
a note of pride in the voice. 

To return to the Brazilian of to-day. 
What is the effect of the negro blend 
so general in the masses, particularly in 
southern and eastern Brazil? Let us 
look at coffee for an analogy. Liberian 
coffee, for instance, is unpleasant by 
itself—a strong, rank-flavored beverage. 
But in a skillful blend it is a desirable ele- 
ment; amidst the more delicate grades 
it gives, body and imparts a gich and 
gratifying sub-flavor. Sowith the negro. 
As a rule, he is mentally inferior. The 
white man finds him physically repug- 
nant. But commonly he is amiable, gen- 
tle, and impulsive. In a racial blend, 
the predominant elements white, the 
repellent traits of the negro are trans- 
formed, suppiying qualities that mentally, 
emotionally, and physically become sym- 
pathetic and attractive. The negro’s 
sensuality, for instance, loses its brutal- 
ity and induces the sensuous qualities 
essential to the artistic temperament. 
This is illustrated in great Europeans 
like the two Dumas, Pushkin, and Cole- 
ridge, the contemporary English musical 
composer. Does not the same blend 
account for the eminence of Brazilians 
in literature, painting, sculpture, and 
music ? 

It has been said that the Brazilians 
are too gentle, too amiable, as a people ; 
that they need more vigor, more stamina. 
Such criticism comes from within as 
from without. As a people they have 
an uncommon mental alertness, percep- 
tive and responsive. But they are said 
to be deficient in large generalizing 
powers, and too often lacking in what 
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we call “horse sense.” With such attri- 
butes the influence of environment, of 
example, seems to be particularly strong. 
What are commorly deemed national 
defects—numerous administrative short- 
comings in government, for instance, or 
inadequate standards of commercial in- 
tegrity—seem ascribable to this cause. 
As to the latter, there is perhaps another 
reason, just as with the Japanese: among 
the better classes a feeling that trade is 
essentially unworthy and dishonorable, 
employing low and animalistic faculties, 
mean, selfish, predatory. 

A people of such traits seems pe- 
culiarly amenable to strong leadership. 
Docile and receptive, they are as easily 
inclined to walk in right ways as in 
wrong. ‘The more vigorous elements of 
the racial composite seem to be largely 
supplying this leadership in recent days— 
men, for instance, of German descent, or 
with much German blood in their veins. 
Such are some of the strongest states- 
men. Under such leadership great ad- 
vances have lately been made, and greater 
should be looked for. The magnificent 
progress made of late in the “ Empire 
State” and its capital, Sido Paulo, and 
the wonderful reconstruction of Rio de 
Janeiro, furnish cases in point. 

In Argentina the white race predomi- 
nates in the population, probably more 
than in any other large South American 
country. The native Argentino has 
achieved a fixed racial character, and 
the immigration is chiefly from northern 
Italy and from Spain. The Argentino 
is largely of Gaucho stock—the cattle- 
herders of the pampas—and Spanish 
Creoles. ‘The race has become more or 
less tinctured with the Indian blood, 
which here, unlike the case in Mexico, 
constitutes a minor rather than a major 
ingredient. In the Argentino the negro 
element is also not wanting. But here 
the assimilating process was long since 
complete. ‘“ Falucho,” the negro hero 
of the war for independence, honored 
with a spirited statue in Buenos Aires, 
represented a very considerable element 
in the population a century ago. Inthe 
great sugar region of Tucuman thou- 
sands of negro slaves were employed. 
Early in ‘the revolution against Spain 
the slaves were set free. Hence, among 
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other deeds that entitled San Martin to 
fame was that which made him the first 
great emancipator in the New World. 
This negro element was absorbed in the 
general population long ago. Over a 
million (or about twenty-one per cent.) 
of Argentina’s population is of European 
birth, over five hundred thousand being 
Italian and two hundred thousand Span- 
ish. While an extensive immigration of 
other nationalities may be looked for, it 
seems probable that the two elements, 
Spanish and Italian, will always give the 
dominant color to the Argentine people. 

Not only the nation, but the section 
of the nation from which immigrants 
come, goes far to determine the character 
of the population. One is puzzled to 
account for the almost unceasingly tur- 
bulent condition of Uruguay, when the 
two great neighboring countries have 
long béen tranquil. A friend who has 
traveled much in Uruguay says that it 
seems to be in the blood of the people; 
that the elements differ considerably 
from those that make up the Argentine 
blend, the basic stock of Uruguay ap- 
pearing to be largely Andalusian, with a 
strong infusion of Guarani Indian. Geo- 
graphically, the Banda Oriental, as Uru- 
guay is called, is a continuation of south- 
ern Brazil, its undulating and _ hilly 
character differentiating it radically from 
the vast plains of Argentina. Socially, 
Uruguay is strongly affiliated with Ar- 
gentina, gravitating thereto under the 
influences of language and race and a 
common Old World culture. But tem- 
peramentally the Uruguayans seem very 
different from the Argentinos, This is 
perhaps chiefly due to the tradition of 
chronic civil war that has afflicted the 
little country—its size is about that of 
South Carolina and Tennessee together— 
almost ever since Argentina wrested it 
from Brazilian domination early in the 
nineteenth century. Environment, rather 
than racial character, seems to be chiefly 
responsible for these lamentable condi- 
tions. The interminable contentions of 


the Blancos and the Colorados, the 
Whites and the Reds, the two great fac- 
tions, are said to be based more upon 
the desire to “get in” or to “ keep in” 
for the sake of the spoils of control than 
But the 


for any real principle at stake. 
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contentions and the hatreds are very 
bitter and irreconcilable, greatly to the 
detriment of a land of extremely rich 
resources. One might suppose that one 
or both of the two great neighbors would 
interpose and make Uruguay behave 
herself. But her actions appear to be 
chiefly due to her relation to her big 
neighbors. Uruguay isa“ buffer State ;” 
conscious of her position, knowing that 
interference from one neighbor would 
arouse the other to hosiility, she feels 
privileged to misbehave as she will. To 
look upon the great and beautiful city of 
Montevideo, growing rapidly, developing 
along modern lines, one would hardly 
suspect the violence that so frequently 
possesses its public places. One would 
as soon expect to see the people of 
Newark or Worcester shooting one an- 
other from the housetops! Sooner or later 
Uruguay will come. to her senses. It 
seems curious that through all this strife 
the currency of. the country has been 
kept stable and upon a gold basis. 

All over South America, with the tem- 
porary exception of the extreme north, 
we see a great and steady progress that 
seems immensely hopeful. And one of 
the most hopeful aspects lies in the cir- 
cumstance that in nearly all these coun- 
tries statesmen and publicists of the 
highest character are giving their best 
thought and endeavor to the manifold 
problems of national progress. These 
are men of lofty ideals and of the ripest 
scholarship, familiar with the lessons of 
history and in touch with the broadest 
contemporary thought. In no part of 
the world are to be found public men 
more truly patriotic—patriotic in the 
best sense ; inspired by a genuine love 
of country, the desire to see it progress 
and prosper in the measure of its best 
possibilities. Where such capacity for 
constructive leadership exists, it sooner 
or later must inevitably find room for 
the adequate exercise of its powers. 
Such leadership is still hampered, how- 
ever, by the lack of sufficient following, 
the intelligent multitude necessary for a 
true democracy. The South American 
nations, to be sure, may still have more 
than their share of the ills of misgovern- 
ment that afflict the world in general. 
We ourselves are by no means lacking. 
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But the prevalent idea in Europe and 
our own country that throughout that 
continent public office is synonymous 
with graft, self-aggrandizement, and colos- 
sal exploitation of the public resources 
for personal enrichment, is far from the 
truth. That this idea should so univer- 
sally obtain is keenly felt by men who 
know that it is untrue. An eminent Bra- 
zilian publicist, Manoel Bomfim, notes 
this in a notable book recently published, 
“ America Latina: Males de Origem” 
(Latin America : Its Fundamental Evils). 
He quotes as a typical example the 
French anti-Socialist Le Bon, who as- 
serts: “In those unfortunate republics 
pillage is general. . . . The Presidents 
are regularly assassinated in order to put 
a new party in power with a turn at the 
plunder.” Senhor Bomfim asks: “ What 
matters it that there are countries like 
Brazil, where, among all the Presidents 
of the Council, there has never been a 
single one who was not esteemed as a 
man upright and clean, living by his own 
means, and all generally poor? What 
matters it that among all.the Presidents 
of the Republic—in troubled times, when 
they all have discretionary power—there 
was not a single one who was not 
universally considered as _ rigorously, 
scrupulously honest from the point of 
view of pecuniary interest, every one 
of them leaving his office as little of 
a millionaire as when he entered it?” 
Senhor Bomfin’s work was suggested by 
the study of “ Physics and Politics,” by 
Bagehot—an author who also profoundly 
impressed another Brazilian statesman, 
Dr. Joachim Nabuco, the Ambassador 
at Washington. The fundamental evil of 
Latin America Dr. Nabuco declares to be 
social parasitism ; the predatory motives 
that marked the beginnings of the vari- 


ous colonies, establishing as the ideal’ 


for worldly success the exploitation of 
the land and the people for personal 
profit. He therefore urges the develop- 
ment of a true democracy. “A repub- 
lic, democracy, liberty—these,” he says, 
“are incompatible with ignorance.” In 
the diffusion of public instruction he 
sees the best remedy for existing evils. 
“Education means preparation for lib- 
erty, duty, science, comfort, art, and 
morality.” | 
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On the other hand, another very emi- 
nent Brazilian, a man of letters, Eduardo 
Prado, not long ago struck a discordant 
note in a public address in which he 
endeavored to dispel “the American 
illusion.” He took a cynical view of 
the mutual relations of South American 
States. ‘“ American fraternity is a lie,” 
he said. And he averred that among 
the Spanish-American nations there were 
more hatreds, more animosities, than 
between the countries of Europe. For 
confirmation he cited numerous instances 
of hostilities and of strained relations. 

Judging solely by the past, or even 
by certain present indications, there 
might seem to be no little justification 
for this view. ‘There does appear to be, 
no little danger that South America, 
divided as it is like Europe into numer- 
ous sovereign States with more or less 
conflicting interests, might drift into a 
most undesirable replica of European 
conditions—full of international jealous- 
ies, intrigues ; the continental condition 
more that of a truce than of general 
peace ; the best energies of the peoples 
sapped by the costs of heavy armaments, 
both military and naval. Just now there 
are various unquieting indications of such 
a tendency. 

Nevertheless Senhor Prado’s survey of 
continental conditions seems altogether 
narrow and short-sighted. Against it 
may be set various encouraging indica- 
tions in the other direction—the har- 
monious deliberations of the recent Con- 
ference at Rio, for one thing. In that 
Conference the agreement of the various 
countries to arbitrate all differences was 
continued for another five years. Argen- 
tina, indeed, wanted to go further and 
make arbitration compulsory. Still more 
significant, however, is the growing aspi- 
ration towards greater unity among all 
American countries, voiced very gener- 
ally in the press and in the utterances of 


public men. Mr. Root’s visit did im- 


mense service in this direction. A very 
eminent Argentino, Sefior Francisco 
Seeber, in his book “ Great Argentina,” 
has given admirable expression to this 
sentiment for continental unification. 
He hopes for the overcoming of the 
“village prejudices which still predomi- 
nateasthe fruit of deficient culture.” He 
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says that “the grand work of American 
union, the suppression of the national 
frontiers in respect of what is odious and 
prejudicial without effacing the distinct- 
ive life of the peoples or their character 
or patriotism, would assure for always 
their independence and the prosperity 
of America.” And he asks: “If in 
the north eighty millions of men, who 
receive annually nearly a million foreign- 
ers, with forty-five confederated States 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
each of them with distinct constitution 
and laws, some with antagonistic econom- 
ic interests, have been able to constitute 
a formidable nation, enormously rich, 
considerably educated, exceptionally vig- 
orous and enterprising—why should not 
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all the States of the South, without con- 
Stituting a single nation, be able to har- 
monize their civil, political, and economic 
legislation and theirmilitary organization, 
and to establish perfect relations with 
one another, which at a given moment 
might be converted into an offensive and 
defensive alliance ?” 

The achievement of this ideal may 
yet be a long way off. Is the author a 
political dreamer? At all events, he is 
also a man of practical affairs and of 
worldly success—lately the Intendante 
General, or Mayor, of Buenos Aires. The 
ideal seems at least much nearer than 
when the visionary Bolivar dreamed of a 
unified South America as a pedestal to 
his own vainglorious ambition. 


POLAND’S PITIABLE CONDITION 


BY G. H. BLAKESLEE 


This article is the result of a recent visit to Warsaw by the author, Professor Blakeslee, 
of the Collegiate Department of Clark University. He found conditions there worse than 
in other parts of the Russian Empire that he visited. Professor Blakeslee had the 
opportunity of discussing Polish questions with a number of representative men of different 
parties, while the things actually described in the article were in some instances seen by 
the author personally, in others narrated to him by trustworthy witnesses.—THE EpiTors. 


almost every respect from those 

existing in Russia. The aims 
and ideals of the people, the life in city 
and country, the -political parties and 
political methods, the Government op- 
pression, and the Socialist terror, are all 
peculiarly Polish. 

Warsaw, the capital, is not a Russian 
but a western European city. Its hand- 
some business blocks, its modern apart- 
ment-houses, its convenient garden-res- 
taurants, its busy commercial life, all 
remind one of Germany rather than of 
the land of the Czar. Conditions in 
\Varsaw, too, are not the same as condi- 
tions in the Russian capitals. In St. 
Petersburg life is comparatively safe; 
the police are courteous and considerate, 
and do not interfere with the personal 
convenience of ordinary citizens and 
travelers. Moscow appears to be a more 


aimost every in Poland differ in 


cangerous place, but though the police 
are armed with rifles, in ordinary times 
|| is perfectly safe to be upon the streets. 


In Warsaw it is different. Few police- 
men are to be seen, for most of them 
have either been killed by the terrorists 
or frightened into resigning their posts, 
but the streets swarm with troops—with 
infantry and cavalry. They stand at 
almost every street corner, they guard 
all Government buildings, all banks, all 
liquor shops ; they patrol the streets in 
twos and threes and in groups of from 
twenty toahundred. Bands of Cossacks 
continually gallop by, each ready to 
shoot at any moment, his rifle in his right 
hand and his finger an inch or so from 
the trigger. 

And they do shoot. Life is unsafe in 
Warsaw; hardly a day passes but some 
innocent bystander is shot. Every per- 
son one meets has a story to relate of 
some recent outrage by the soldiers. 
In one section of the city, for example, 
there had been a drunken brawl, which 
disturbed no one outside of the house 
in which it took place, yet the soldiers 
deliberately fired up and down the street, 
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killing two and wounding others of the 
passers-by. In one of the suburbs a 
Government liquor store was plundered. 
After the rioters had gone home the sol- 
diers came, and, since no one was to be 
seen, fired a few volleys into the neigh- 
boring pine grove; none of the rioters 
were there, but a poor consumptive was 
living in a hut in the grove, and he was 
shot. At his funeral a few days later 
the Cossacks fired into the funeral pro- 
cession, and killed and wounded over a 
score of people. These are the ordinary 
events which have been taking place in 
Warsaw the past summer; but in days of 
excitement the situation is even worse. 
August 15, after the terrorists had shot 
many of the police, thousands of addi- 
tional troops were rushed into all parts 
of the city, and in many quarters they 
fired volley after volley down the streets. 
Volleys were even fired into the houses, 


and many were killed who were quietly. 


sitting in their own homes. Hundreds 
of innocent people, whose only wish was 
to keep out of harm’s way, were killed 
or wounded. 

If one escapes being shot in Warsaw, 
there is still the danger of being person- 
ally inconvenienced by the troops. For 
example, one may be walking in the cen- 
tral park of the city when suddenly the 
gates are guarded, and all, even women 
and children, are compelled to pass out 
between a line of soldiers, to undergo a 
search, and show proper documents. If 
a person is merely attracted by the crowd 
and approaches the park entrance, he is 
liable to be captured by the troops, who 
rush out and try to seize him because 
he has shown improper curiosity. <A 
hundred persons are then marched off 
through the streets to the police station, 
while American and English passports 
do not prevent those who own them from 
being jabbed with the butt-ends of rifles. 
An irritated soldier exclaimed the other 
day: “Don’t you know that I could 
break every bone in your body and no 
one would do anything to me, for I’m a 
soldier?” ‘This is the spirit in Warsaw ; 


it almost staggers belief to hear the re- 
peated, detailed accounts of the manner 
in which soldiers and police have the past 
summer struck, clubbed, kicked, and 
whipped their prisoners, women as well 
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as men, innocent as well as guilty; it is 
brutal, unrestrained force. A sight seen 
not long ago in Warsaw—a drunken 
Russian artillerist, with drawn saber, 
staggering and reeling up the main street 
of this proud old capital—is a good pic- 
ture of Russia’s present military power 
in Poland. 

The Government terror is answered by 
the Socialist terror, which is more bloody, 
more relentless, and more successful 
than the Socialist terror in Russia 
proper. But the murders and the rob- 
beries are demoralizing the people. To 
shoot a man is a very ordinary thing 
nowadays, and the details of the latest 
killing are discussed much as are the 
plays in an athletic match. ‘That mur- 
der was very prettily done,” said a well- 
educated Socialist recently, as he told of 
a certain assassination, describing it with 
the same glowing enthusiasm with which 
an American college student might tell 
of a football victory. The community 
seems hardened to bloodshed. And the 
train robberies, bank robberies, and loot- 
ing of liquor shops, done at first for 
purely political purposes, are degener- 
ating into mere brigandage for the sake 
of plunder. 

And yet, whether the terror is right 
or wrong, the reckless daring and the 
consummate skill of the terrorists must 
In the face of the severest 
Government oppression and the strictest 
martial law, they do-what they please 
and when they please. If they wish to 
shoot policemen, they do so, though each 
is guarded by five or six soldiers. In 
ten days in July they killed or wounded 
some twenty-seven officials, most of whom 
were policemen, and August 15, dur- 
ing the few hours of the morning, they 
shot about forty others. The terrorists 
shoot well; the majority of those whom 
they hit are killed, while they themselves 
usually escape. 

If they sentence to death any promi- 
nent official, his life is worth but little, 
however strongly and carefully he may 
be guarded, for they plan their impor- 
tant assassinations with great skill. The 
arrangements for the murder of Gov- 
ernor-General Skallon were made some 
two to three months in advance. The 
Governor-General had been forewarned 
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of the attempt upon his life, and guarded 
himself ; he had to be brought out of his 
seclusion and made to come through 
some street where he could be attacked. 
So the following scheme was adopted: 
A terrorist in the uniform of a high Rus- 
sian officer went to the German Consul 
and boxed hisears. The Socialists fore- 
saw that it would be necessary for the 
Governor-General to make a personal 
call upon this German official in order 
to apologize for the international wrong. 
To arrive at the German Consulate he 
had to go through a certain narrow street, 
and there the terrorists waited for him, 
and, as he was passing, desperately 
wounded him by exploding two bombs 
under his carriage. 

The audacity of the terrorists is as 
surprising as their shrewdness. A So- 
cialist disguised in a gendarme uniform 
recently went to a prison where several 
politicals were confined and stated that 
he had orders for the transfer of ten of 
the prisoners. He produced seemingly 
official documents which authorized the 
transfer, and not only gave the names of 
the prisoners to be transferred, but also 
their correct prison numbers. After 
staying an hour or so in the prison, this 
disguised revolutionist took his comrades 
out and released them. 

Such young people as these are risk- 
ing their lives every day and every hour 
in their battle against the Government. 
There are no chances which they will 
not take, no dangers which they fear, 
and, with their audacity and their shrewd- 
ness, they usually succeed. The best of 
them, university students or recent gradu- 
ates for the most part, are ready instantly 
to sacrifice everything, even life itself, 
for their cause. To spend an evening 
with some of these leaders, to see them 
fired with enthusiasm as they discuss 
their plans for overthrowing Government 
oppression and for making life happier 
and better for the half-starved peasants 
and workingmen, is to live for a time in 
an atmosphere of higher moral purpose 
than that which usually characterizes 
American university circles. Yet these 
idealists will shoot and kill without com- 
passion and without remorse, and will 
lsughingly describe in detail how easily 
and pleasantly a fellow-terrorist has ac- 
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complished a recent murder. One mar- 
vels at their idealism and shudders at 
their cruelty. 

The general political situation in 
Poland is unique; the political parties 
are, in the main, different from the Rus- 
sian, and their platforms are largely filled 
with demands that are peculiarly Polish. 

The leading party, the National Demo- 
cratic, is made up of the old Polish 
aristocracy, the landowners, churchmen, 
merchants, and the well-to-do classes in 
general. It is nationalistic, clerical, and 
anti-Jewish, and is suspicious of the 
Russian Liberals. 

It is nationalistic because the Russians 
for the past forty years have persecuted. 
everything that is Polish, and have tried 
systematically to make the country Rus- 
sian in speech, customs, and institutions. 
The Poles have been forbidden to use 
their own language in either schools, 
law courts, or Government offices. If a 
ten-year-old boy was heard to use a 
Polish expression in the hall of the 
school-house, he was expelled from the 
institution ; if a Pole used a word of his 
native Janguage in buying stamps in the 
post-office or in paying his taxes in the 
assessor’s office, he was liable to serve a 
term in prison. Poland has been ruled 
and taxed like a conquered country. The 
officials who have made the laws, the 
police who have enforced them, and the 
soldiers who have suppressed revolt 
have all been Russian foreigners. Even 
to-day, after the mgor of the Russian 
system has been relaxed, the Polish lan- 
guage is still forbidden in the Govern- 
ment schools, courts, and offices; Poles 
are scarcely allowed to hold any impor- 
tant official positions ; and no trace of 
local government exists. Such treat- 
ment has made the great mass of the 
Poles strongly nationalistic. 

The party is clerical because it reflects 
the feelings of the majority of the Poles, 
who, on account of the long religious 
persecution by the Russians, have become 
more than ordinarily devoted to their 
Catholic faith. 

It is somewhat anti-Jewish precisely 
because it is so nationalistic and so 
clerical. It dislikes the Jews because it 


‘looks upon them as neither Christian 


nor Poles. 
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That the party should be suspicious 
of the Russian Liberals, and should wish 
to leave the way open for any conces- 
sions that it can obtain directly from 
the Russian Government itself, seems at 
first extraordinary, but the explanation is 
simple. It was the Russian Liberals who 
were foremost in instituting the repress- 
ive policy against Poland after her un- 
successful revolt of 1863. The National 
Democrats say: “If we join heart and 
hand in helping the Russian Liberals to 
win their fight, what guarantee have we 
that they will not do as their prede- 
cessors did in 1863, and try to stamp 
out our language, institutions, and cul- 
ture ?” 

These tendencies have made the party 
somewhat conservative, or at least have 
prevented it from becoming very radical ; 
but this conservative quality is shown 
more in its general spirit and its methods 
than in its platform, which does not 


ditfer very essentially from that of the. 


other parties. Its principal demand is 
that Poland shall be autonomous—shall 
have a Parliament of its own, in which 
Polish representatives shall have full 
power to regulate strictly Polish affairs. 
It does not seek nor wish for immediate 
independence. As one of its ‘members 
said, “In ahundred years independence 
may be desirable, but not now; we may 
look forward to it only as a dream of 
the future.” It is recognized that in- 
dependence would be an economic. and 
a political disadvantage. At the present 
time Poland is a great manufacturing 
district, with its best market in Russia, 
into whose cities and towns it ships its 
goods free of duty; if independent, it 
would not only be deprived of this free 
market, but would probably sooner or 
later lose its independence, situated as 
itis between such neighbors as Germany 
and Russia. 

“* Why is it,” one of the National Dem- 
ocrats was asked, “ that while Poland is 
the most abused section of Russia, its 
people as a whole are the most conserva- 
tive?” “ We are conservative,” was the 
answer, “ because we believe we can gain 
more in that way than by being radical. 
We do not believe in rebellion, because 
it is sure to bea failure. We disapprove 
of the terrorist methods, because they 
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do no good, harm our cause, and de- 
moralize the people. We believe in pre 
senting our just demands to the next 
Duma, and if they are not granted by 
the next we shall present them to the 
one following.” 

It seems to be generally conceded in 
Warsaw that the great majority of the 
Polish delegation in the next Duma will 
be National Democratic. 

Between the moderate National Demo- 
crats and the Socialists there is in Poland 
no great middle party, such as is formed 
by the Russian Constitutional Democrats, 
who have been able to unite the greater 
part of the Russian people upon a plat- 
form which is radical, but, so far as 
possible, is neither revolutionary nor 
Socialistic. 

There are several different organiza- 
tions among the Socialists, but by far 
the largest and the most important is 
the Polish Socialist party, which is 
strongly nationalistic as well as Socialis- 
tic, although Socialism is supposed to be 
cosmopolitan in its aims and sympathies. 
The party paper, the Robotnik, though 
its circulation is officially prohibited, is 
nevertheless sold secretly even upon the 
streets of Warsaw. A university gradu- 
ate remarked not long ago, as he pulled 
a copy out from his desk: “If the police 
should search the house and find this, 
they would probably put me in prison 
for some three months; but conditions 
are better now than formerly, for two or 
three years ago a single copy would have 
sent me to Siberia.” 

The Polish Socialist party differs 
widely from the National Democratic in 
spirit, character of membership, and 
methods; bnt its platform  indorses 
every plank of the National Democratic, 
and merely adds certain radical and 
Socialistic demands of its own. It stands, 
for example, for an eight-hour working 
day, with a minimum wage, for old-age 
pensions, and compulsory workingmen’s 
insurance, 

The hatred which exists between the 
two parties is probably due primarily to 
their social differences. ‘The Polish So- 
cialist party is almost entirely composed 
of workingmen and peasants, with an 
upper layer of idealistic students and 
educated young radicals who are usually 
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its leaders. Since it looks forward to 
the day when the Socialists shall over- 
throw the present rule of the middle 
classes, and since the National Demo- 
cratic is largely a middle-class party, 
there is an impassable gulf between the 
two, however earnestly they both may be 
working to obtain certain common 
national demands, 

It is the fighting section of the Polish 
Socialist party that has organized the 
terror. The fighting members live much 
of the time under false names and false 
passports in order to deceive the police. 
“ But how do you manage to get all the 
necessary passes and documents ?” one 
of the Socialists was asked. He laughed 
and said, “Oh, we have our own pass 
bureau much as the Government has.” 
Even among themselves the terrorists 
are known solely by nicknames. Mem- 
bers often meet, week after week, plan 
murders and execute them, without 
knowing who their fellows really are. 
The assassination of Russian officials 
who have been guilty of acts of cruelty, 
while not officially sanctioned by the 
other parties, has been very generally 
approved by the people as a whole. But 
in some cases, in the latter part of the 
summer at least, the terrorists have 
shot policemen simply because they were 
policemen, in order to terrorize the 
Government, prevent it from making 
political arrests, protect the work of the 
Socialist parties, and show to the world 
that Russian martial law is a failure, 
This shooting of policemen merely as 
such is disapproved by the great major- 
ity of the people. 

The Social Democrats of Poland are 
a branch of the great Russian Social 
Democratic party. They are less nu 
merous and less influential than their 
Socialistic rivals, the Polish Socialist 
party, but are considered more orthodox 
in their Socialism, being more unswerv- 
ing in their following of the Socialist 
prophet, Karl Marx. The division be- 
tween the two parties springs funda- 
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mentally from the fact that the Polish 
Socialist party places far gr2ater empha- 
sis upon Polish nationality than do the 
Social Democrats. In regard to meth- 
ods, the Social Democrats believe, in 
general, in mass movements, in parades, 
strikes, and, as a last resort, in a general 
armed uprising, but do not believe in 
individual acts of terrorism. 

The Bund may be called the Jewish 
section of the Social Democratic party, 
for it merely adds to the Social Demo- 
cratic platform a demand for Jewish 
autonomy. It wishes to have the Jews © 
control their own affairs much as a relig- 
ious denomination in the United States 
controls its affairs, through local and 
general assemblies. 

The platforms of all the Polish par- 
ties, of which these are only the most 
prominent, agree in many important re- 
spects. They all demand such rights as 
liberty of conscience, press, speech, and 
association. They all agree in asking 
for autonomy for Poland, with all the 
various privileges which that would give, 
while not one asks or wishes for com- 
plete independence. 

The situation of Poland to-day is piti- 
able. Business in Warsaw has fallen off 
fifty per cent. and more ; the fashionable 
boulevards are partly deserted ; the res- 
taurants are but half filled, and the lead- 
ing hotel is running ata loss. The city 
swarms with troops, but martial law 
brings only oppression, not security. 
Hardly a day passes but officials are 
killed or wounded by the terrorists, while 
suspected persons are arrested, clubbed, 
or shot to death by the authorities. The 
terrorists are strong enough to defy the 
Government, while the Government is 
strong enough to crush a general revolt, 
and the result is anarchy. When it will 
end no one can tell. But some day 
peace will surely come, for Poland is to 
have autonomy. The Poles demand it. 
The great majority of the Russian Duma 
has promised it, and Russian hberalism 
must eventually win. 


"| ‘HE need of trade unions for 
women is more poignant to-day 
in the United States than in any 

other country. For ours is the only 

nation in which any court has held that 
the hours of work of women cannot be 
limited by statute. 

Such a judicial decision places upon 
the trade unions and other voluntary 
associations (such as the Consumers’ 
League) the impossible task of protecting 
women employed in manufacture and 
commerce from night-work and overwork 
unaided by Nation or State. In en- 
lightened industrial States protection is 
afforded by a national law in the interest 
of the public health, efficiency, and 
morals. 

Portugal and several countries of east- 
ern Europe have deferred legislation 
upon the hours of work of women. But 
in none has a court held it contrary to 
the constitution so to legislate. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, - and 
Switzerland, far from intrusting this im- 
portant task of protecting the public 
health to the precarious success of labor 
unions, prohibit outright night-work for 
women. Beginning in 1907, this will be 
true of Italy also. Moreover, interna- 
tional agreements are now in process 
of negotiation among fourteen European 
States for the purpose of abolishing 
night-work for women in manufacture. 

Our peculiarly urgent need for trade 
unions of women arises from the adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
(Ritchie vs. the People, March 15, 1895) 
wherein the Court held unconstitutional 
that statute which restricted the hours of 
work oi women to eight in one day and 
to forty-eight in one week. If the Con- 
stitution of Illinois alone had been in- 
voked, an amendment might have been 
passed without much loss of time, con- 
ferring upon the Legislature the powers 
which it lacked. The Court, however, 
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invoked the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
holding that women are citizens in the 
sense that their freedom of contract 
cannot be interfered with, although in 
Illinois their political rights as citizens 
go no further than the power to vote, 
once in four years, for trustees of the 
State University of Illinois. 

The results of this judicial decision 
have been far-reaching and sinister, and 
the end is not yet. In Illinois the imme- 
diate effect was that women were re- 
quired to work all night in a wide variety 
of occupations. In others they were 
required to work far into the night. 
And this was and is perfectly legal. 
And this is the strongest possible stimu- 
lus to the formation of unions among 
women. 

In Chicago the laundries maintain 
hours which are regularly irregular, 
Monday being a short day and Friday 
and Saturday having neither beginning 
nor ending except as work is completed. 
It is no rare thing for girls to faint at 
their work. Girls have been removed 
from the laundry to the hospital suffer- 
ing exhaustion after working sixteen, 
eighteen, and even twenty hours in heat 
and dampness in ill-ventilated laundries. 
At “rush ” seasons, despite the efforts 
of the unions, there is no limit to the 
hours of work in the garment trades, in 
candy and paper-box factories, and all 
industries which center about Christ- 
mas. 

Children under sixteen years of age 
cannot legally work after 7 p.m. in 
Illinois. This law is enforced, and 
working children go home at that hour 
even during the holiday season. But at 
the sixteenth birthday they make the 
sudden transition to a position in indus- 
try deprived of all protection save that 
afforded by trade unions. Girls then 
become citizens in the sense that the 
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law affords them no further safety from 
the demand that they work all night or 
“lose their job.” True, a statute might 
still be held constitutional which should 
restrict their hours of labor until their 
majority. Then, however, all legal pro- 
tection would be denied them according 
to the fundamental law of the land as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, 

Work at night involves injury to the 
human body by reason of the unavoid- 
able use of artificial light, but far more 
by reason of the loss of sleep. This can 
never be made up in the crowded quar- 
ters in which working people live. Men 
who work at night are proverbially under 
temptation to use stimulants and seda- 
tives. They suffer from exhaustion and 
nervous disorders unless they are able 
to take unusually good care of their 
health. But the wages of women en- 
gaged in manufacture never, even in 
their strongest unions, permit them to 
take unusually good care of themselves. 
While, therefore, an occasional exception 
may be found, it is the rule that a half- 
year of such work causes nervous break- 
down of serious character among women 
and girls even of stalwart peasant inher- 
itance, 

The moral dangers for women and 
young girls doing work at night are so 
gross as scarcely to need statement. 
The midnight lunch hour knows no 
chaperons. In the milder parts of the 
year young and old, men and girls, are 
out of mills and workshops in the dark, 
warm night. In winter mornings, on 
the other hand, at four, five, and six 
o’clock the streets are no safe place for 
women returning homeward, weary from 
the long night’s work. The saloons, 
offering brightness, warmth, cheer, and 
stimulant, possess a charm absent at 
other times. The very cold and dark- 
ness of early morning remove a restraint 
powerful by daylight—the fear of the 
observant neighbor who would disap- 
prove. 

Work at night ruins home life. Ifa 
widowed mother leaves her children at 
night, the boys are in the street and the 
girls are a prey to evil people who may 
know of the mother’s regular absence. 
If daughters who live at home work at 
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night, their vain effort to sleep by day 
places restraint upon the family amount- 
ing to banishment of noisy younger boys 
and girls to the street. 

It is not accidental that in Chicago 
since 1895 independent trade unions of 
women have developed with greater life 
and persistence than have been fornd 
before in industries in which their work 
does not interlock with the work of men. 
We are accustomed to unions of men 
and women together among cigar-mak- 
ers, boot and shoe workers, cotton spin- 
ners and weavers, and garment workers. 
But in Chicago since the judicial decis- 
ion in question there have been the 
unions of the Lady Cracker Packers and 
the Tick Makers. Even the Sicilian 
peasant women who do hand-sewing at 
home under the sweating system have 
had a union, embracing at one time over 
one thousand members pledged to a scale 
of hours and wages. The paper-box 
makers’ union, too, represents an industry 
employing many children and few men. 

Independent, spontaneous unions of 
women are not to be seen, on any cor- 
responding scale, in Massachusetts, where 
since 1876 the hours of labor of women 
have been fixed by statute, first at sixty 
in one week and later at fifty-eight. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts having 


“settled, a generation ago, all question as 


to the power and the duty of the Legis- 
lature to regulate the hours of work of 
women in manufacture, ten o’clock is the 
limit of their night-work. The serious 
grievance of the long day and long night 
being removed, separate unions of women, 
such as laundry workers, find it hard to 
maintain a stable existence. But power- 
ful unions of men, by their steadying 
presence, keep women together in the 
printing trade, cigar-making, and the 
textiles. This is, of course, the highest 
and most desirable type of union, where 
men and women are together. 

In New York there has been for 
twenty years upon the statute-books a 
provision that women shall not work 
after 9 p.m. in manufacture, or longer 
than ten hours in one day and sixty 
hours in one week. ‘The statute is ill 
drawn, and has not hitherto been vigor- 
ously enforced by prosecutions. Yet a 
restrictive effect is indicated by the fact 
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that several corporations having branches 
both in New York and Chicago employed 
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We are shamefully without adequate, 
trustworthy, official figures showing the 


women at night in the Western factory, , earnings of women in industry, in or out 


but not in New York. Now, however, 
under the vigorous prosecutions carried 
on by Mr. Sherman, the new Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New York, cases will 
be promptly carried to the Court of 
Appeals involving the validity of the 
prohibition of work at night. 

Will the Court of Appeals follow the 
time-honored, enlightened precedent of 
Massachusetts, or the unsupported prece- 
dent of Illinois? Upon the answer to 
this question depends in large measure 
the future of women’s trade unions in 
New York. 

If the Court of Appeals should follow 
the example of Illinois, turning over to 
trade unions and other voluntary associ- 
ations the hopeless task of protecting 
women from night-work and overwork 
without support in law for the effort, it 
will become the urgent duty of all good 
citizens (pending the necessary amend- 
ing of the Constitution) to promote unions 
in every branch of industry in which 
women are employed. For physical and 
moral degeneracy attend overwork and 
night-work on the scale inevitable (when 
the protective statute is swept away) in 
the garment trades, the paper-box and 
confectionery trades, and all industries 
in which the seasons and the usages of 
gift-making cause a concentration of 
demand. 

The second and abiding reason for 
the maintenance of trade unions among 
women is the permanent low level of 
women’s wages in manufacture. How 
far they tend to sink is shown by the 
presence in industry of the mass of un- 
organized workers now much discussed 
under the descriptive term of “ three- 
dollar-a-week girls.” If these girls live 
at home, their contribution to the family 
income does not cover their board and 
clothes after car-fare and lunches have 
been deducted. If they board, they 
destroy their health by insufficient food} 
or are forced to have recourse to charity 
or dishonor. Moreover, the dispropor- 
tion between the effort of these unorgan- 
ized girls and their pay serves as excuse 
for girls who give over all attempt to 
support themselves by honest work. 


of unions. There are, however, side- 
lights. ‘Thus, in the cigar industry in 
New York City, of which women have 
long formed a large part, wages are so 
low that marriages are contracted with 
the understanding that the bride is to 
continue to work in the factory, and the 
wages of the wife are regularly needed. 
This fact it is, incidentally, that ac- 
counts for many of the women in the 
cigar-makers’ union. They are wives of 
union men. 

So, on a much larger scale, among the 
textile workers in New England, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, man and wife 
are in the mills, when, indeed, the man 
can find work. The crowding of children 
into mills at the earliest moment allowed 
by the statute (and often illegally earlier) 
reduces in the long run the joint wage 
of parents, even where both are members 
of strong unions. 

In the Southern States, where there 
are no unions, and children work in tex- 
tile mills from the age of seven, eight, 
and nine years, their wage being often 
included in the lump sum paid to their 
mother, the smallness of the whole has 
served as an excuse for repeated cuts in 
wages forced upon women in the textile 
unions in Northern branches of the same 
corporations. 

Side-light is afforded also by the Con- 
sumers’ League. In New York City this 
organization asks merchants whose names 
it places upon its White List to comply 
with its standard. One requirement is 
that not less than six dollars a week 
shall be paid to sales-clerks over eighteen 
years of age who have had one year’s 
experience. No requirement of the 
standard involves the League in need of 
more constant watchfulness. None keeps 
more merchants off the White List. 
These facts obviously suggest the pres- 
ence in New York City of a body of 
young women over eighteen years of 
age, and of a year or more of experience, 
who earn less than this modest pay, 
such as inexperienced scrubwomen re- 
ceive. The investigations of the League 
indicate that wages are about one dollar 
a week less for the same service ren- 
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dered in the other cities in which there 
are White Lists (Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land) than in New York. 

The strike of the collar-starchers’ union 
at Troy in 1905 brought to light the fact 
that, in one factory involved, wages had 
not increased in twenty-nine years. In 
this time the cost of living has admit- 
tedly increased. 

The wage question alone, however, 
seems rarely to incite workingwomen to 
form trade unions in industries in which 
their work does not interlock with that 
of men. It is the combination of over- 
work and underpay that achieves this. 

Any one who imagines that the wage 
question alone is at the root of the trade 
union movement among women loses 
sight of a moral consideration of the 
highest order. A-point to which work- 
ing people attach great importance is 
the treatment accorded to employees 
within the workroom, irrespective of the 
letter of the law. A corporation may be 
accurately law-abiding, yet its foreman 
may be a libertine or a petty tyrant, and 
it is the foreman who comes into contact 
with the working women and girls. He 
incarnates for them the corporation, which 
remains an abstraction otherwise. Igno- 
rant young girls, at the age of folly, receiv- 
ing three to six dollars a week, are at 
the mercy of the foreman and the fore- 
woman under whose direction they work, 
If these are of bad character, the whole 
community suffers from their corrupting 
influence. Where, however, there is a 
strong, stable, old-established union, the 
foreman is apt to be of a better type 
than the man who deals exclusively with 
inexperienced, unorganized women and 
girls, 

A fourth influence which stimulates 
the formation of unions among women is 
the demand, now chiefly confined to 
working people, for goods bearing the 
union label. This demand in the over- 
all trade has for many years been strong 
and steady enough to make it commer- 
cially worth while for many manufac- 
turers to use the label. This creates a 
demand for union employees, and the 
‘ verall-makers’ union has been, perhaps, 
the best of the unions composed of 
women. In the same way, the demand 


for cigars bearing the union label has 
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created a permanent demand for union 
cigar-makers. This influence is strong- 
est in trades which produce goods in 
common use among workingmen. It 
is, of course, weakest in the case of 
goods made for the use of men and 
women who have no interest in the trade 
union movement. The growth of trade 
unions among women is obviously least 
where the workers are very young and 
the product is sold to people indifferent 
or hostile to the unions. 

These four -influences affecting the 
trade union movement among women 
being recognized—hours of work, wages, 
treatment within the workroom, and the 
demand for the union label—what is the 
outlook? Before this question can be 
intelligently answered, another must first 
be considered. What do we mean by 
the word women, when we speak of 
women in the trades unions? Who con- 
stitute the material of which unions may 
be formed ? 

According to the Census of 1900 (Cen- 
sus, 1900, Occupations, cxix) there were 
engaged in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits women and girls in the follow- 
ing groups according to age: 


Total 16-24 years............ 598,198 
24-34 years....... 


In other words, the girls in the eight- 
year period between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four years were well over 
half a million, and lacked only ten thou- 
sand of being twice as numerous as the 
women in the period next more mature, 
between twenty-fourand thirty-four years, 
These figures, however, are more favor- 
able than the whole situation throughout 
all the age periods, although the limits 
of this article do not permit more than a 
reference to the census table for students 
who care to look further into this aspect 
of the problem. 

In Illinois a girl is a child under the 
statute until her sixteenth birthday. 
After that she is, from the industrial- 
legal point of view, a woman. When 
the Lady Cracker Packers’ Union invited 
a resident from Hull House to address 
their mass-meeting, she was somewhat 
disconcerted to find the audience com- 
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posed of little girls, nominally fourteen 
years old, fresh from the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades of the neighboring pri- 
mary school. A similar invitation from 
the Paper Box Makers’ Union in New 
York City revealed equally youthful Rus- 
sian and Italian workers. 

This youthful constituency is a shift- 
ing body little able to influence working 
hours and wages in the present, but open 
to education important for the future. 
The Lady Cracker Packers mean to es- 
cape from their unsatisfying occupation 
by marriage if possible, otherwise by 
trying different work requiring as little 
skill. Nowhere is to be seen among 
them the steadying influence exerted 
upon boys by the prospect of staying in 
the trade and the union. The very 
youth of the girls, however, leaves them 
open to instruction, and this is the vital 
point in favor of effort to educate them 
through union organization. No one 
would abandon the maintenance of 
schools and colleges because the children 
pass through and out of them. No one 
dreains of leaving the conduct of educa- 
tion to the pupils themselves. Here, 
then, is the task of the Women’s Trade 
Union League’in relation to the young 
workers, in striving to organize them for 
the ultimate social and industrial gain 
derivable from this form of education. 

If, during their brief sojourn in the 
packing industry and among the Lady 
Cracker Packers, girls find from actual 
experience that their short working day 
and their hoped-for “raise” of wages 
depend, in part, upon the demand of 
other people for the union label on the 
cracker-box, then in future, when they 
buy crackers, that union label will seem 
to them to be of greater importance than 
price or quality. 

This statement is made upon no mere 
theory, but upon observation of working 
people covering fourteen years. The 
children who were fourteen years old in 
1892 are men and women now, heads of 
families. In no case known to the writer 
can a woman be found (within range of 
a large acquaintance in New York and 
Chicago) who is still following the em- 
ployments which in 1892 were “ union- 
ized.” The workers have changed. But 
the spirit remains, 
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This shifting of the wage-earners, 
while keeping the spirit of the move- 
ment, can perhaps be best illustrated by 
a brief sketch of a faithful worker. 

Mrs. Alzina Parsons Stevens, born in 
Maine somewhat before the middle of 
the last century, began in early child- 
hood to work in a cotton-mill. On her 
thirteenth birthday her right hand was 
caught in the machinery and a finger 
disabled for life. The quivering, terri- 
fied child was treated by a company sur- 
geon, who brutally amputated a part of 
her finger without using any anesthetic. 
Nor was any member of her family called, 
though they lived near by and a brother 
or sister would gladly have come to stay 
with her. More than forty years after- 
ward, a little while before her death, 
Mrs. Stevens said to the writer: “If my 
interest in the cause of organized labor 
had ever flagged, if I had ever been in 
danger of growing discouraged, the sight 
of that poor finger and the memory of 
the horror of that day would have been 
spur enough.” Of great native intelli- 
gence, the little mill-girl read everything 
that.came in her way, and years after- 
ward learned the printer’s trade and 
proof-reading. She was among the first 
women admitted to the printers’ union 
in Chicago. Later, as editorial writer 
for the Toledo Bee, she was a Knight of 
Labor, and while editor and part owner 
of the Vanguard founded a “ Federal 
Union ” composed of women from differ- 
ent occupations. As Assistant State 
Factory Inspector of Illinois, appointed 
in 1893, Mrs. Stevens served the cause 
of working women and children with 
head, heart, and undaunted spirit. 

I have enumerated thus briefly the 
varied activities of Mrs. Stevens because 
they illustrate the difficulties which beset 
women in trade unions. She remained 
in the cotton-mill only long enough to 
learn the trade, to take part in a strike 
of the futile sort characteristic of un- 
organized girls and children, to suffer 
mutilation irreparable and _ lifelong. 
Then she worked her way into higher 
occupations. 

As editorial writer she served the 
trade union movement with great versa- 
tility. Her pen was’ unfailing in the 
service of blacklisted employees, of pick- 
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ets arrested for ignoring Federal injunc- 
tions (objects of her liveliest abhorrence), 
of strike leaders arrested on charges 
subsequently dismissed (but not until 
after the strike had been broken) for 
want of evidence. No one was ever 
more patient with ignorance, folly, and 
even dishonesty in inexperienced offi- 
cials of the unions. For she never for- 
got that every union must find its recruits 
among whatever men, women, and chil- 
dren the employers bring into the indus- 
try, whether, like herself, Americans of 
Pilgrim ancestry, or negro strike-break- 
ers imported under false representations 
to live in pens in stock-yards under pro- 
tection of armed Pinkerton men. With 
equal zeal she labored with Russian Jew- 
ish garment workers from sweatshops 
and with little primary school girls doing 
their first work in biscuit bakeries. 

All told, Mrs. Stevens’s service to the 
unions from within their ranks while 
actually working at her trade formed, 
perhaps, a scant thousandth part of her 
whole service to them as editor, speaker, 
volunteer organizer, advocate of the union 
label, and interpreter to the public at 
large of their aims and methods. 

The essential point is that, though 
women marry out of their trade, though 
they work up just as men do, though 
they commonly do not form stable unions 
(because the individual units of the 
unions do not: stay in one trade), yet, 
once enlisted, they stay in the move- 
ment. 

A wife who had. been a member of a 
union before her marriage simply could 
not urge her husband to break a strike. 
Rather would she see her children hun- 
gry. For, as such a mother said to the 
writer during a strike of cloak-makers, 
“ Now our living children are hungry, 
and Hymie is dead for want of the right 
food in his illness. But if we lose this 
strike wages will go lower yet; then 
thousands of children will be hungry 
and hundreds will die like Hymie. It is 
better we suffer longer now, and have it 
over, and win the strike.” 

The individual union composed of 
women alone is shifting and unstable, 
viten dissolving and reconstituting itself. 
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Unions of men and women are stronger 
because men stay far more than women. 
But the union movement does not lose 
the allegiance and active help of women 
who have been organized as girls. 

Women are in industry to stay. Their 
numbers are increasing with bewildering 
rapidity. In the interest of the public 
health and morals it is indispensable that 
they be organized for the protection of 
their hours of work, their wages, the 
treatment accorded them in the work- 
room, and their influence upon the 
condition of industry as purchasers of 
the products. 

Such are the considerations that have 
led to the formation of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, whose officers 
and executive committee include Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Miss 
Mary E. McDowell, of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement, 
and Miss Margaret Chanler, of the 
Women’s Municipal League in New York, 
Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, of Boston, 
and other philanthropists, each known 
and trusted in her own community. The 
work of Miss Gertrude Barnum as Sec- 
retary has already brought into the 
previously scattered, wavering, smaller 
unions a new steadiness and unity, and 
places at their command with each 
passing month an ever-increasing fund 
of useful experience. 

The-first effort of the League on a 
National scale is to get from Congress 
provision for a thorough investigation of 
the work of women, embracing not only 
wages and hours of work, but dangerous 
occupations, sanitary conditions and sur- 
roundings, the extent to which married 
women are working, and the comprehen- 
sive question, concerning both those who 
are in unions and those who are not, in 
what degree of health and comfort their 
wages enable women wage-workers to 
live. This augurs well for the future of 
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the Women’s Trade Union League, for it 
shows a statesmanlike appreciation of the 
scope of the work before it, and promises 
a substantial service in enlightening the 
whole people upon a subject of great and 
increasing importance. 


‘ 


THE STORY OF AN 


INVISIBLE 


INSTITUTION 


BY LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE 


BOUT the middle of the last 
A century a little girl was growing 
up in North Carolina among 
slaves and slaveholders. Her mother 
was a Southerner, but her father came 
from New England. He had there had 
a position as master of a high school, 
and afterward taught a school for young 
men in North Carolina. 

Susan Dimock was accustomed to say 
in later life, “I am slow to take an idea; 
I was always slow: I was eight years old 
before I perceived the sin of slavery.” 

At twelve years old she told her father 
that she wished to study medicine and 
become a physician. As her family were 
then in comfortable circumstances, and 
living in a community where no women 
ever worked except from necessity, this 
was regarded as an eccentricity. But 
she had formed her purpose, and adhered 
to it. When about thirteen or fourteen, 
being at a watering-place, she was ob- 
served to be absorbed in a book, and 
continued sitting in the corner of the 
piazza for an hour or more. ‘“ What 
interesting story has Susie got?” asked 
one. An old physician, standing by, 
replied: “It is one of my medical books, 
which I have lent her, and one of the 
driest, too.” 

In 1861, at the time of the outbreak 
of the Civil War, she was fourteen years 
old; a silent, timid, reserved girl. One 
day she sat by herself reading, while in 
the same room several persons were dis- 
cussing the situation and bitterly de- 
nouncing the Abolitionists of the North. 
In a pause of the discussion, a soft, clear 
voice was heard saying, “ 7 am an Aboli- 
tionist.” Some of those present turned 
angrily upon her, saying, “If that is the 
truth, you might at least be ashamed to 
own it!” She made no reply. 

When eighteen years old she was living 
in New England and studying medicine. 
It proved that she had the peculiar and 
rare gifts which qualified her to be not 
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only a physician, but a surgeon. Dr. 
Samuel Cabot, one of the highest authori- 
ties of that time, said that Susan Dimock 
would without doubt take the highest 
rank in her profession as a surgeon. 

It was at this time that she formed the 
friendship that brought so much happi- 
ness to her short life—a friendship like 
that of David and Jonathan. Bessie 
Greene, this nearest and dearest friend, 
was as rare a character as Susan Dimock, 
but there was a strong contrast between 
them. One was timid, silent, and full 
of reserved force—a deep well full of 
inexhaustible treasures; the other, all 
sunshine and brilliancy—a _ sparkling, 
flashing fountain, scattering the jewels of — 
her rare mind with generous profusion. 

Susan Dimock studied three years in 
Boston (1865 to 1868), and four in Zu- 
rich and Vienna. 

Dr. Funk, of Vienna, said of her: 

* Among those who attended my lec- 
tures in the General Hospital of this 
city she was one of the most talented 
and industrious; and all of my col- 
leagues have expressed themselves to 
me as of the same opinion, I still see 
her before me, this charming figure, 
as she stepped into the sick-room, 
full of modesty and propriety, and 
as though she were treading on holy 
ground; as she listened with rapt atten- 
tion to my every word, as she examined 
the patient tenderly and with merciful 
hand, and yet thoroughly and com- 
pletely; how she handled any and all 
instruments with skill, clearly compre- 
hending all phases of a disease, accu- 
rately distinguishing the essential from 
the incidental (a rare gift in women); 
and then, after thorough examination, 
how she gave, though with due care, still 
a straightforward, unshaken, independent 
opinion. I may say, as to her classic 
repose and the beautiful balance of all 
her being and action, that it was to me a 
matter of constant, downright surprise.” 
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In 1872 she returned to Boston and 
accepted for three years the office of 
Resident Physician to the New England 
Hospital for Women. 

It was about this time that my own 
memories of Susan Dimock begin. My 
father had known her somewhat earlier, 
as she had come to him for the letter of 
recommendation which the rules of the 
University of Zurich required. The 
letter was to be written by the pastor of 
the applicant, or some minister in good 
standing. 

The impression I have retained of 
her is of a certain grave sweetness com- 
bined with reserved force; an earnest- 
ness and dignity which commanded 
respect and even caused an involuntary 
sense of awe. ‘She ruled her hospital 
like a ljttle Napoleon,” said one who 
knew her. 

Her voice was extremely soft and 
sweet, her articulation clear, but she 
spoke slowly and in rather a low tone, 
I do not remember ever to have heard 
her voice raised or hurried. Perhaps 
for this reason, any expression of dis- 
pleasure was very forcible and made a 
deep impression, although her tones were 
at such times only lower and slower than 
usual, Once, having occasion to reprove 
her students for some neglect or care- 
lessness, she said to a friend after leaving 
the room: “ Do you think I was hard 
on them? If you think so, I will go 
back and say so to them.” Then, re- 
flecting, “ But they mus?#learn—they must 
remember—a doctor has no right ever to 
forget!” One of her students said of 
her, “When I receive a reproof from 
Dr. Dimock, I lose all sense of Aur? in 
admiration for her manner of giving it.” 

Outsiders were admitted to her lectures 
to nurses. lIattended those; and asen- 
tence which closed one lecture made a 
strong impression upon me. With ear- 
nestness which came from deep and strong 
feeling, she said: “Think that every 
patient is your sister. Imagine that you 
see your own sister in that bed before 
vou; and treat her in every respect as 
‘ou would like your own sister to be 
‘reated,” 

How to express that which is in truth 
‘nexpressible—the depth of her tender- 
»ess for the suffering, the weak, the 
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sinful? What is most repelling to the 
ordinary mind, disease, mental weakness, 
moral degradation, seemed to win from 
her only love, pity, and sympathy. I 
recall her saying of a poor, half-insane 
patient who was found difficult to man- 
age but was amenable to the influence 
of Dr. Dimock and of one other friend, 
* She knows that we Jove her!” But the 
tone and manner in which this was said 
cannot be transferred to paper. 

One department of the Hospital was 
devoted to maternity patients, and the 
young physician became deeply inter- 
ested in these patients; more especially 
in the young, unmarried mothers, who 
at this perilous crisis were in especial 
need of a friendly hand. There was no 
provision made for caring for them after 
their discharge, and she suffered much 
from her unsuccessful efforts to meet 
and provide for this want by interesting 
those who, she hoped, would share her 
feelings on this subject. But help was 
at hand. 

During the winter of 1872-3 Miss 
Greene (the friend of Susan Dimock) 
spent some months at the New England 
Hospital receiving treatment for an 


accident to her knee which caused a 


temporary lameness. She soon became 
interested in the patients in the Maternity 
Department, and, instead of being afraid 
to attack a difficult problem and feeling 
excused by youth and inexperience from 
handling it, she determined courageously 
that something should be done. 

Her earnestness and hopefulness drew 
to her side one or two friends (of whom 
I was one), and our work may be said to 
have really begun in the autumn of 1873, 
though planned the previous winter. 

Susan Dimock’s laborious and engross- 
ing cares and duties as Resident Physician 
of the Hospital made it impossible for 
her to engage in this outside work for 
the patients, which needed, practically, 
the whole time, thought, and strength of 
those who made themselves the respon- 
sible workers. She assisted us, however, 
by her sympathy, her warm personal 
interest in every patient, and the degree 
of co-operation which was necessary in 
making our arrangements for each one 
before entering the Hospital and after 
leaving it. 
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We called this charity “ The Invisible 
Institution,” because, although doing in 
fact the work of an institution, it was 
found better to aid each patient as a 
personal friend ; not founding a “ Home,” 
and so avoiding the heavy expenses and 
cumbrous methods of institutional char- 
ity. All the work was done by two or 
three individuals ; and each patient was 
assisted according to her especial needs. 

A saying of Miss Greene’s has stayed 


with me ever since those early days. In- 


speaking of one or two of those who were 
hardest to help, she said, ‘ Now, we 
must not set our hearts upon veforming 
them. We must be satisfied if we can 
pour a little oil into their wounds.” 

Before we had fixed upon some settled 
plan, we were once very much puzzled 
in regard to the destiny of a poor infant 
whose mother seemed unable to take 
care of him. ‘What can we do?” I 
asked Dr. Dimock; “no institution for 
infants will accept him; all are full; but 
when there is a vacancy, no one wants a 
boy, because boys are hard to have 
adopted ; and, moreover, this child is so 
ugly, and has some peculiarity of the 
eyes that makes him very unattractive. 
Vo one wants the care of.an ugly, sickly, 
cross baby!” “No,” said she, and then 
her eyes filled with tears. “7 should,” 
she added. 

It was true. Disease, insanity, even 
vice and sin, drew only love and pity 
from that deep, tender heart. She be- 
lieved that the worst people could be 
reclaimed by love. “It is love,” she 
said, “ that gives a soul.” 

For two short, happy years we worked 
together. Then, in the spring of 1875, 
these two dear and noble women were 
called to higher work elsewhere, at the 
age of twenty-eight. And their work— 
this part of it—was left to us. 

They were lost in the steamer Schiller, 
off the coast of the Scilly Isles, in May, 
1875. 

The body of Bessie Greene was never 
recovered. Susan Dimock’s was found, 
floating on the water, with an expression 
of such peace and power on her face 
that it made a wonderful impression on 
all who saw it. Even the rough men 
who carried her to the shore were 
strongly influenced by it. 
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A letter from her friend Dr. Hoggan, 
who went at once to the spot, is worth 
quoting. He says: 

“One officer, who stood by me while 
we gazed at the face of the dead, said: 
‘Look there! that woman died like a 
hero! I warrant ye she neither showed 
nor felt any fear of death! I would 
willingly meet death to-morrow if I could 
wear the same expression on my face 
afterwards.’ 

“The men who had showed so much 
feeling begged to lay flowers at her side. 

‘‘One officer declared to me that he 
had never in his life before experienced 
the power that the look on her face after 
death had upon him; he told me that 
had he met her in hfe he would have 
been ready, had she ordered it, to leave 
everything and obey her as a slave, 
Another told me that even in old age he 
would retain the vivid impress of her 
face and recognize her by it, even after 
death, should he meet her.”’ 

She did wonders in her life, and after 
her death her body prophesied. 

When we left the island, with the case 
containing the body in our care, those 
who followed it insisted on putting it on 
board with their own hands; and one 
remarked to me, “There! we have placed 
her on board as gently as ever her mother 
laid her to her breast as a baby.” 

It would be impossible to describe the 
sense of loss that fell upon her patients 
and friends. 

“Why, Miss C ,”’ said one of them, 
“ T can’t imagine that woman any differ- 
ent in heaven from what she was here!” 

After the death of Susan Dimock and 
Bessie Greene the work was carried on 
by a few friends of theirs; the chief 
responsibility resting on two—Miss 
Mary Parkman and the writer of this 
article. 

If asked, How has this enterprise suc- 
ceeded? we answer that, in the most 
important point of all, it has succeeded 
beyond our fondest hopes—that is, that 
a large number of those whom we assist 
turn out well, and but few disappoint us. 

There are a Scylla and Charybdis in 
all charitable work, and especially in 
such work as ours. 

On the one hand, if a woman receives 
sympathy and help in money, or money’s 
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equivalent, decause she has done wrong, 
there is a certain justification in the 
charge sometimes brought against us, of 
“encouraging vice.” On the other hand, 
if a young woman receives no aid at this 
time from those who would assist her to 
lead an upright life, she is in great dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of those 
who for their own purposes would lead 
her further astray. When, therefore, we 
are asked, “‘ Are you not encouraging 
vice? Is it not better to let a woman 
who has done wrong suffer the conse- 
quences of her fault?” we answer, 
“ Much suffering is inevitable, but it is 
encouraging vice of to assist her.” After 
some reflection, we decided on the fol- 
lowing plan. 

The primary object of our work should 


To assist a mother to retain her infant 
in her personal charge, when for want 
of such temporary aid she might be 
forced to place it in an institution or 
to give it up for adoption. 

Our aim should be, in all cases, to 
render such a mother able to support 
herself and her infant as soon as pos- 
sible. 

We did not include the depraved, 
since other methods and appliances are 
needed to assist them. 

But we did include the young un- 
married mothers; for in them we felt a 
special interest. 

Here, then, are the three points which 
differentiate our work from other chari- 
ties which have objects akin to ours: 

1. The aiding a mother (temporarily 
disabled and in danger of being obliged 
to part from her infant) to keep the child 
in her own personal care, instead of 
placing it in an infant asylum, or giving 
it up for adoption. 

2. The including both married and 
unmarried in our charity. 

3. The working without an institution, 

The experience of more than thirty 
years has confirmed us in the belief that 
these methods are wise, efficient, and 
practical, 

By including an unmarried mother in 
our charity we avoid stigmatizing a 
well-meaning girl, anxious to retrieve 
her fault, as a member of a degraded 
class. She is assisted as a mother. not 
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as a “fallen woman” or an “ unfortu- 
nate” girl. Her fault is neither ignored 
nor condoned; but the emphasis is laid 
on something good ; on her love for her 
child. As by our method there is no 
concealment, the wounded spirit has a 
chance to heal “ by the first intention.” 
No doubt institutions are necessary for 
some charities; but we feel that /hés 
work, our work, is better done by coming 
into personal relations, as _ individual 
friends, with those assisted. 

If a woman is so weak that she must 
have constant watching, she is like a 
patient who requires hospital treatment 
and may need institutional care; but, 
just as some invalids are cared for by 
sunshine, fresh air, and exercise, so our 
patients need work, hope, a sense of — 
responsibility, something to love and 
live for. It has a bad effect on some 
natures to shut them up in an institution. 
They learn self-control and steadiness 
by not receiving too much support. 

The kernel of our work, the funda- 
mental, central idea, is to keep mother 
and child together. 

We have to fight quite a hard battle 
here. Iam glad to say that there are 
now other charities which take approxi- 
mately the same position. When we 
began, there were none; and there are 
still none which cover exactly the same 
ground that we do. 

We cannot speak too strongly on this 
all-important point. As we have said, 
our charity does not include the depraved. 
But many of our young mothers are 
weak, childish, and shallow; the con- 
science and intellect are in embryo, and 
cannot be appealed to as a guiding force. 
There remains the one saving, purifying 
influence, the love of the mother for her 
child, which draws out and educates her 
whole higher nature. It is a wonderful 
thing to watch the effect of this, as we 
have done for more than thirty years and 
in hundreds of cases; and we cannot 
help feeling that we are working in har- 
mony with a wise Providence by en- 
couraging this instinct—in some mothers 
very strong from the first, in others 
either crushed or developed according 
to surroundings. 

It is a dangerous thing to take an 
infant away from a mother of this type. 


be: 
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It is saving her reputation at the expense 
of her character. If deprived of this 
powerful motive and influence toward 
an upright life, a daily safeguard from 
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temptation, the empty, craving heart is 
like the house swept and garnished, 
ready for the evil spirits to come in and 
take possession. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN CANADA’ 


HEN Mr. H. R. Whates, an 
W English journalist, was com- 
missioned last year by the 
London Standard to visit Canada for the 
purpose of obtaining exact information 
respecting conditions there, with especial 
reference to the possibilities of the coun- 
try as a home for the British emigrant, 
he adopted a sensible course of action. 
From Liverpool, with a shipload of emi- 
grants, he traveled steerage to New 
Brunswick, and, in the réle of a new- 
comer in quest of work, made his way 
by slow stages through Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, and the Northwest Provinces 
to British Columbia. In New Brunswick 
he found ‘work as a_ snow-shoveler ; 
in Quebec he became one of a gang of 
lumbermen; and in the Northwest he 
joined the ranks of the “‘ homesteaders.” 
So far as possible he remained incog- 
nito, and in this way was enabled to 
learn much of which he would in all 
probability have remained ignorant had 
his mission been known, The result 
to the readers of the Standard was a 
series of vivid, searching, and informing 
letters, which, as since rewritten and pub- 
lished in book form, constitute a really 
important addition to the already volumi- 
nous literature on the recent economic 
and political development of Canada. 

In some respects, to be sure, Mr. 
Whates’s observations must be received 
with caution. . The time of year in which 
he journeyed through the Dominion was 
precisely that in which nature is in her 
sternest mood, and as a not unnatural 
consequence he is inclined.to exaggerate 
the rigors of the Canadian climate. He 
has failed, too, to do full justice to the 
characteristics of the native Canadian, 
particularly of the town Canadian, and 
his pictures of Canadian city life reflect 
little of the charm that annually draws 
so many tourists to Toronto, Montreal, 


‘ Canada, the New Nation. By H. R. Whates. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50, net. 


Quebec, and Halifax. In his political 
comments, again, he reaches conclusions 
which wider intercourse with Canadian 
public men would have modified. But 
this is the sum total of necessary criti- 
cism, and it must be added that when 
Mr. Whates errs he does not err by rea- 
son of prejudice. On the contrary, he 
has performed his task with a singularly 
open mind, utterly free from the bias 
that so often renders valueless the ob- 
servations of traveling Englishmen. 

Of course the greater portion of his 
book is concerned with the immigra- 
tion movement, and this cannot be too 
strongly commended to all contemplat- 
ing settlement in the Dominion. At 
present, as is well known, thousands of 
people are making their way thither with 
but a vague idea of the conditions they 
will find, and in many cases without 
the physical hardiness necessary to over- 
come the difficulties of first establish- 
ment. What Canada at present needs 
above all else, as Mr. Whates makes 
evident, are tillers of the soil, men of 
muscle, sobriety, and self-reliance. For 
such there are room and opportunity in 
abundance. “The land is like a great 
sponge. It takes up every human being 
who offers himself for absorption.” 
According to expert calculation, it ap- 
pears, the culturable area in the practi- 
cally unopened great Northwest reaches 
the enormous total of one hundred and 
seventy-one million acres, of which less 
than four millions are under crop. But 
successful occupation, as may be im. 
agined, entails many hardships, and, in 
the case of those who would own their 
homes, calls for the possession of a certain 
amount of capital. A great deal that is 
extravagant has been written about the 
so-called free homesteads allotted by the 
Government on payment of a nominal 
entry fee and the fulfillment of sundry 
conditions, but Mr. Whates has little 
difficulty in showing that homesteading 
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is a comparatively expensive undertak- 
ing, involving, indeed, a minimum outlay 
of $900. 

On the other hand, as the author dis- 
covered from personal experience, no 
one need lack employment in Canada 
provided he be willing to accept manual 
labor. Thus a beginning may be had, 
and time and industry suffice to realize 
the landowning ideal which Mr. Whates 
holds up to the immigrant. For other 
than manual laborers, however—and for 
_manual laborers who would lead a city 
life—he has many words of warning: 

The educated man who comes as a money- 
less emigrant . . . is not of so much market- 
able value to the community as an able-bodied 
laborer. A man who has never done mental 
toil more severe than may be involved in the 

roper loading of a brick-cart will get a 
living while a scholar will starve—unless he 
drops his scholarship and places his muscles 
rather than his brains on the market. Mon- 
treal is the seat of the famous McGill Uni- 
versity. The existence of that place of 
learning should alone show that Canada 
does not want educated men unless they have 
means. She breedsherown. Still less. does 
she want gentlemen—in the conventional 
social sense of the word—though she will put 
up with them if they will be content to begin 
life anew as laborers. Nor does she want 
clerks, commercial travelers, shopmen, and 
such like soft-handed people. 


Sectionally, Mr. Whates waxes most 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which he believes has room 
for and is capable of supporting millions 
of inhabitants. But here he finds one 
grievous drawback in the presence of the 
Chinaman and the Jap, at whose doors 
he lays the responsibility for the prov- 
ince’s present scanty white population. 
The label “undesirable” is likewise 
applied to other Old World immigrants, 
not from Asia, but from Europe, the 
opinion being frankly expressed that 
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“the Dominion is in too great a hurry to 
fill up her vacant territory with fifth-rate 
human material.”’ In point of “ desirabil- 
ity it is pleasant to record Mr. Whates’s 
conviction that the American is the best 
immigrant that Canada can secure. “ He 
has all the virtues of the people of every 
other nationality, and few of their vices.” 
The concluding chapters are given 
over to an attempt to analyze Canadian 
political thought and to forecast the polit- 
ical future of the country. To be brief, 
they emphasize the growing spirit of inde- 
pendence, the ideal of nationhood, and the 
determination to attain an even greater 
measure of self-government than is now 
enjoyed. Mr. Whates does not suggest 
that Canada has any definite intention 
of cutting loose from the mother country, 
but he insists that it will be found impos- 
sible to maintain the present relations in 
their entirety, and hints that ultimately 
Canada’s fealty will be no more than 
nominal. ‘To those who believe that the 
ties between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies might be strengthened by the for- 
mation of an Imperial Parliament in 
which the colonies shall have adequate 
representation, he returns the reply that 
in Canada, at any rate, he found no desire 
for representation in such a House. And 
he sees no hope for the consummation 
of an Imperial Zollverein, in view of the 
avowed resolution of Canada to abate 
not one tittle of her fiscal freedom. 
Rather, he would propose, as the solution 
of the grave problem of maintaining the 
British Empire intact, the novel plan 
of granting Canada the treaty-making 
power she so ardently desires, extending 
this power to the other self-governing 
colonies, and then arranging formal 
alliances similar to that in existence 
between Great Britain and Japan. 


Comment on Current Books 


The dominant theme in the 
latest volume of the “ Amer- 
ican Nation” serial history 
is the territorial expansion of the United 
States during the decade 1841-1850, the 
period of the acquisition of Oregon, Texas, 
and California, and a period peculiarly pro- 
lific in thorny historical problems. Of these 
perhaps the most difficult are the questions 
connected with the origins and nature of the 
Mexican War, concerning which Professor 
Garrison, who is Professor of History in the 
University of Texas, has had exceptional 
opportunities for study. His conclusions, 
based on independent research frequently 
among documents not commonly available 
to the historian, differ materially from the 
conclusions of the many writers who regard 
the war as distinctly a war of spoliation, 
waged in defiance of the dictates of national 
conscience and international law. Novelty, 
too, is seen in his treatment oi the acquisi- 
tion of Texas, and in his discussion of the 
influence of slavery on the expansion move- 
ment. Here, again, his views will scarcely 
command universal assent, but even those 
most strongly inclined to dissent will recog- 
nize that he has adduced many facts tending 
. to necessitate a rigid re-scrutiny of all the 
evidence. Professor Garvison’s contribution, 
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in fine, is marked by daring and originality, 


and, it is pleasant to be able to add, ‘by 
scholarship. It is not, however, cast in the 
most attractive form, being monographic 
rather than unitary in treatment, and being 
of the scientific rather than the artistic 
school of historical writing. (The American 
Nation. Vol. XVII. Westward Expansion. 
By George Pierce Garrison, Ph.D. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. §$2, net.) 


Life in the Philippines, with its 
Caybigan humorous its dra- 
matic complications, is full of excellent ma- 
terial, and the author of “ Caybigan” has 
made good use of it in the present group of 
stories. They vary greatly as to merit, but 
they are all marked by crispness and vital- 
ity, and they are extremely tender where 
the writer trusts to his own vein—instead of 
trying to follow the method of Kipling, which 
is inimitable. The weaker stories are too 
complex, and the tragedy is sometimes forced. 
' In the best of the stories—* The Coming of 
the Maestra,” “The Confluence,” and the 
sketch of Isidro, the little native boy—there 
is a beautiful quality of sentiment. (Caybi- 
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gan. By James Hopper. McClure, Phillips 


& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Clute This “story of the N avajos ” re" 

lates the career of an Indian girl 
and her lover, who broke away from their 
barbaric tribe to learn for its redemp- 
tion the principles and arts of civilization. 
Years afterward they emerge from their 
training, noble specimens of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood, and go back to their 
native mountains, reinforced by ample re- 
sources supplied by benevolent friends, to 
labor together for the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of their people. Not, however, 
without struggle and suffering do they effect 
their escape at the outset, or achieve their 
purposeattheir return. Dramatic and tragic 
interest is thus added to the narrative, which 
breathes a deeply religious spirit throughout 
with an evident purpose of stimulating a 
missionary interest. It is an excellent book 
for Sunday-school libraries. All that it 
seems to lack is a prefatory note tg indicate 
how far it is fiction and how far it is fact. 
(Chunda: A Story of the Navajos. By 
Horatio Oliver Ladd. Eaton & Mains, New 
York. $1.25.) 
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History of Reconstruction” is, as its title 
would indicate, a work less for the historical 
reader than for the historical student, who 
should welcome it as possessing the double 
value of lightening his labors in a vast field 
of research and of assisting him to obtain a 
clear and vivid idea of post-bellum conditions 
and policies as they affected and affect the 
Southern States. Professor Fleming has 
obviously been indefatigable in investiga- 
tion, culling his material from the most 
varied sources—memoirs, pamphlets, letters, 
state papers, etc. Necessarily, he has been 
obliged to leave unused a large part of the 
documents at his disposal—five-sixths, he 
tells us—and has been well advised in devel- 
oping chiefly those most difficult of access. 
His opening quotations illustrate the social 
and economic disorder that existed in the 
South immediately after the war; he then 
exhibits the principal plans, theories, and 
problems of Reconstruction; after this, 
President Johnson’s scheme of reorganiza- 
tion is taken up in detail; next follow the 
so-called “Black Laws” enacted by the 
Southern State governments in 1865 an¢ 
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1866; the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau is 
then dealt with; and, finally, a documentary 
survey is made of the way in which Congress 
went to work to restore the Southern States 
to the Union. The importance of Professor 
Fleming’s compilation may be made suffi- 
ciently evident by the statement that the 
sources utilized by him include many hitherto 
unpublished and unavailable documents, 
notably extracts from the private papers of 
President Johnson. Another volume is to 
follow, illustrating the working out of the 
Congressional plan of Reconstruction and 
the adjustments made later. (Documentary 
History of Reconstruction. By Walter L. 
Fleming, Ph.D. The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Vol. I. 


Many learned theolo- 
gians, imbued with both 
the scientific and the 
philosophic spirit, are now toiling at the 
task of recasting the medieval into modern 
forms of Christian doctrine under the fresh 
light given by the study of Comparative 
Religion. The present volume, not of that 
sort, is by a good Unitarian layman, who is 
prone to claim rather too much for his 
branch of the Church. Of course it is easy 
for him to pile discredit on the old orthodoxy 
based on the fiction of a humanity ruined 
by Adam. Easy also to discredit Biblical 
legends once taken to be facts: one-fourth 
of the volume is thus occupied, But it is too 
much like flogging a dead horse to devote 
pages to one of many cases of Hebrew 
numerals multiplied by a copyist’s error, 
analogous in effect to the misplacing of a 
decimal point. But this may be pardoned 
to one who accepts the Bible notwithstand- 
ing as “ the greatest and best Book of earth.” 
It is easy also to excuse a layman, especially 
one who refers to the Sermon on the Mount 
as the “great sermon on Mount Olivet,” for 
thinking that “ Unitarianism ” was the gen- 
eral belief until A.D. 325, when “the Trinity” 
was imported from “Hindu and Egyptian 
mythologies ” by Athanasius. Nevertheless, 
although its author, under his limitations as 
a layman in the subjects of his criticism, 
‘takes himself rather too seriously, the book 
's written with a sincere interest for a de- 
voutly spiritual religion, and for this is com- 
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nendable. (The Evolution of Religions. 
4y Everard Bierer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. net.) 


Soon after Wash- 
ington became the 
seat of government, 
Samuel Harrison Smith, a Philadelphia ed- 
‘or, moved with his wife to the new capital 
nd established there the first National 
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newspaper printed in this country. That 
was in 1800, and the two remained in Wash- 
ington the rest of their lives, so that the 
present volume—made up almost entirely of 
Mrs. Smith’s letters to friends and relatives— 
covers a most interesting period. The reader 
will not be surprised to learn that Mrs. 
Smith was an occasional contributor to 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, and while he will 
find the correspondence entertaining be- 
cause of the events and personalities reflect- 
ed, he will be mildly amused at a certain 
“elegance ” of style (considered so desirable 
in the first half of the nineteenth century). 
The official society of those days was so 
simple and informal as to admit of real 
friendships, and the Smiths were intimate 
with such men as Jefferson, Madison, Cal- 
houn, and Clay. It is specially interesting 
to note the social position of the President. 
There was then in the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington a vestige of the idealism and pure 
spirit of democracy which had gone into the 
shaping of the government—a government 
fresh from the imagination, one that had not 
quite hardened into a fact and aligned itself 
with history. But as early as 1829 Madame 
Pichon, writing from Paris, gives the follow- 
ing warning: “ Your country worries me; it 
is becoming spoiled. . . . You are spreading 
out; the taste of high society and rank is 
being formed ; take care!” An embodiment 
of the pure spirit of democracy was Jeffer- 
son, and the book is fairly illuminated with 
his presence. In speaking of him Mrs. 
Smith loses the touch of literary affectation: 
he was her idol, and her impressions of his 
personality are expressed with reverent sin- 
cerity. (The First Forty Years of Wash- 
ington Society. Portrayed by the Family 
Letters of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith 
[Margaret Bayard]. Edited by Gaillard 
Hunt. ‘(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50, net.) 


George Eliot's 
Stories 


It will be remembered that 
it was “Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” that brought fame 
and public appreciation to George Eliot. It 
is delightful now to have these tales with 
drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson, for no 
other living illustrator possesses in equal 
degree the power of reproducing the atmos- 
phere and character of old-time scenes and 
people. Those who have rejoiced in his pic- 
tures accompanying “ Cranford” and many 
other books will find those in the present vol- 
ume in no manner inferior. Many of them 
are printed in color, but with discretion and 
taste—which cannot truly be said of much 
of the book color-printing of the season. 
(Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.) 
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The Outlook does not, as 
a rule, review published 
proceedings of confer- 
ences, but it desires to call special attention 
to the volume just issued by the National 
Municipal League, containing an account 
of the Atlantic City Conference of this year. 
The book is not only the largest the League 
has ever issued, but it is by far the most 
valuable in its contents. It contains full 
reports of valuable addresses made by the 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Richard H. Dana, Horace E. 
Deming, and many other men, each of whom 
stands for some special aspect of civic activ- 
ity. The volume is important in its contents 
and substance, and it cannot fail to be valu- 
able also as a reference work for all who 
take any interest whatever in such subjects 
as municipal ownership, Civil Service Re- 
form, refinement and beauty in their public 
aspects, the improvement of towns and cities, 
and the study of city government. (Good 
City Government. National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia.) 


Great his booklet of eighty-five pages 
KF has a great deal more of good 
ortunes 

sense and valuable practical sug- 
gestion than many volumes much larger 
and more pretentious. It deals with the two 
aspects of a great ethical question of our 
day—the winning and the using of great 
fortunes. It is well balanced in its judgments 
and ethically high in its ideals, and furnishes 
an excellent model for the study of preachers 
and editors, both of whom are liable to 
destroy their power by their one-sidedness. 
(Great Fortunes: The Winning; the Using. 
By J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 


Good 
City Government 


rr How did youdo it? How 
An ee do you make it go? Such 

inquiries by thousands, 
prompted by the success of Dr. Rainsford 
in substituting fora moribund Sunday con. 
gregation an institutional church in vigorous 
and effective life seven days in every week, 
constitute a valid reason for this book, em- 
bodying answers in complete detail concern- 
ing the material plant, its management, and 
its religious and other ministrations to men, 
women, and children. To this elaborate 
“account of the operation of St. George’s 
Parish in the city of New York” are pre- 
fixed “introductions and comments” by 
President Roosevelt, Bishop Potter, and Dr. 
Rainsford himself. Many a downtown 
church that has abandoned its field and 
joined the long procession northward will be 
prompted by this exhibition of what has been 
done to think of what might have been, could 
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only the proper architect of success have 
been, as in this case, sought and found by 
them. (The Administration of an Institu- 
tional Church. By George Hodges and 
John Reichert. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3, net.) 
: Is there an intelligent 
The purpose behind the phe- 
nomena of nature? 
Many naturalists answer #0. In this volume 
an eminent British naturalist, who gave a 
course of lectures on its subject at the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston in 1904, controverts 
that negative. He of course accepts the 
mechanical scheme of naturalism as defin- 
ing the conditions of evolution. But this 
raises the question, Why are these conditions 
what they are ?—a question unanswerable by 
physical science. There must be some sort 
of a causal agency behind them. It is irra- 
tional to rest in a merely mechanical aatural- 
ism. Naturalism has its ideal side also, pur- 
posive as well as determinate. In human 
life determinate sequence of consevuent 
from antecedent is the expression of purpuse. 
It cannot be otherwise in nature. Asitis the 
unity of purpose which gives meaning to 
human life, nothing but such unity can give 
meaning to nature, and make the universe 
rational. The cardinal contention of the 
whole argument is that our knowledge of the 
realities of existence is reached by a process 
of ideal construction. (The Interpretation 
of Nature. By C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., 
F.R.S. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.20, net.) 
In the  » Miss Waller, in her extremely 
Netherlands popular story “The Wood 
Caryer of ’Lympus,” proved 
her power to hold the attention. Here she 
gives us an attractive book which in graphic 
and readable qualities is decidedly above 
the average of such works. She finds in 
the quaint corners and manners of Holland 
all sorts of subjects for pleasant description 
and cheerful story-telling. Far more than is 
the case with most travelers, this writer enters 
into the life of the Dutch people, so that the 
book jis a welcome addition to that class of 
literature about Holland of which the book 
by De Amicis is perhaps the best example. 
The illustrations are capitally drawn by Mr. 
A. Montferrand from famous and typical 
etchings and paintings. (Through the Gates 
of the Netherlands. By Mary E. Waller. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3, net.) 


The wonders of the great 
American Southwest are 
here presented both by de- 
scription and through photographic illustra- 
tion. The author has gone over well-known 


The Land of 
Enchantment 


4 
z 
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ground quite thoroughly, and has discovered 
much that is new and picturesque. She 
talks of Pike’s Peak, the Colorado streams 
and mountains, the surprises of New Mex- 
ico, the history of Santa Fé, and the won- 
ders of Arizona and Lower California, with 
discrimination, intelligence, and the charm 
of imagination. (The Land of Enchant- 
ment: From Pike’s Peak to the Pacific. By 
Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.50, net.) 


This old-fashioned ro- 
mance, with its familiar 

types and conventional 
action, is charming because of its literary 
style and generally artistic workmanship. 
Mr. Underwood’s illustrations are a little 
stiff, and crude in color. (The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


There is so much vitality in the 
py material upon which this book 
S Crag is, based, and the writer expresses 
herself with such enthusiasm, that the vol- 
ume holds the interest in spite of the fact 
that it is tco loosely knit for a historical 
novel, and lacks the unity of a good biogra- 
phy. It deals first with the occupation of 
Oregon by American settlers, and later with 
McDonald’s expedition to Japan, undertaken 
in a spirit of adventure, and resulting in the 
Perry expedition, of such international con- 
sequence. (McDonald of Oregon. By Eva 
Emery Dye. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


$1.50.) 

A rather unusually thoughtful 
es novel of English social life, 

which deals in a large, intelli- 
cent way with the development of character, 
the sordidness of wealth without gracious- 
ness, and the narrowness of upper middle- 
class London society a generation or so ago. 
Ina quiet way, too, it has a sly humor, and its 
surface cynicism really girds at what is base 
and snobbish only to bring out into the clear 
light generosity and high ideals. Mr. Gals- 
worthy wrote“ The Island Pharisees.” Here 
he gives us other social pharisees pictured 
trenchantly and unsparingly. Altogether a 
novel well worth the reading. (The Man of 
Property. By John Galsworthy. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


The Mitiiiinetun Last April a five days’ 
World conference was held at 


Cairo by missionaries 
irom many Mohammedan countries—the first 
eeneral conference in the interest of that 
vide field. Nineteen papers there read and 
iscussed present the now existing condition 
of that field. They correct some widely cur- 


rent misinformation. They exhibit the actual 
state of things both for better and for worse, 
as seen by eyewitnesses long conversant 
with the facts. They report both the diffi- 
culties in the way of betterment and the en- 
couraging successes here and there achieved. 
For an understanding merely of the problems 
in world-politics which grow out of Moham- 
medanism these papers aré valuable, much 
more for those which appeal to humanitarian 
and Christian sympathy. They effectually 
dissipate the illusion that Mohammedanism 
is, on the whole, a beneficent religion, suited 
to the character ofits adherents. Statistics, 
maps, and illustrations enrich the volume. 
(The Mohammedan World of To-Day. 
Edited by S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., E. M. 
Wherry, D.D., James L. Barton, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50, 
net.) 


Paul There is just a tinge here of that 
diabolism toward which Mr. Ben- 
son seems to have a bent. It is seen in the 
malignant and superhumanly clever creature 
who, himself all but a cripple, thrives in a 
ghoulish sort of way on the good health and 
spirits of others. This distressful person per- 
vades the book. His tragic taking off by an 
automobile steered by an enemy, who is never 
quite sure whether or not the killing was inten- 
tional, gives an opportunity for some dexter- 
ous juggling with questions of conscience, 
remorse, and love. Mr. Benson always makes 
his books readable, and this is no exceptior. 
(Paul. By E.F. Benson. The J. B. Lippir- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


The Biblical specimens of 
prayer collected in this 

volume comprise hardly 
one-fourth of it. The rest of it is devoted to 
the general subjects of Biblical prayer and 
of modern prayer, with a collection of Bibli- 
cal prayers for modern use. By a chrono- 
logical arrangement the development of 
Biblical prayer is made traceable. The vol- 
ume is made serviceable for practical uses 
by a good index. (The Prayers of the Bible. 
By John Edgar McFadyen, M.A. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.75.) 


Mr. Wallace Irwin is one of the 

Pall cleverest of our present-day writ- 
ymes ers of humorous verse on timely 
subjects. This volume contains a consider- 
able number of such skits in rhyme—and 
naturally they are unequal in quality. In 
the best, however, we find not only remark- 
able deftness in the use of rhyme and meter, 
but much good-natured and shrewd com- 
ment in verse on questions and incidents of 
recent news interest. Mr. Irwin is really a 
sort of poetic Dooley. (Random Rhymes 
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and Odd Numbers. By Wallace Irwin. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


me These “studies in Chris- 
tian ethics,” one chapter 
as sia of which gives this volume 
its attractive but quickly disappointing title, 
are not such as to call for serious considera- 
tion. As specimens of the illusions in which 
intelligent men are sometimes enmeshed, 
one notes here that “ thinking persons” are 
widely dissatisfied with the moral ideals of 
Christianity; that “religion only begins 
where duty ends ;” that “the God of Chris- 
tianity began in romance, but he has ended 
in pedantry and falsehood ;” that any uni- 
versal extension of the gospel of love, as set 
forth by Jesus, is impossible; that immor- 
tality cannot fairly be said to be probable. 
That there are “ thinking persons ” of whom 
the author is a representative is doubtless 
true. In accounting for the fact of such 
thinking the question ought to be faced, 
How far are the Church and its teachers 
responsible for such a deplorable condition? 
(The Religion of All Good Men. By H.W. 
Garrod. McClure, Phillips & Co, New 
York. $1.20, net.) 
Rosemary in Search An agr eeable short 
of a Father story, prettily bound 
and printed. (Rose- 
mary in Search of a Father. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York. $1.50, net.) 


Those familiar with Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb’s 
work as an astronomer and 
as a writer on astronomical subjects hardly 
need be told that this collection of miscel- 
laneous essays and addresses is characterized 
by a cautious conservatism, and, as a rule, by 
an ease and simplicity of language that makes 
the various topics discussed intelligible to 
the veriest tyro. The collection embraces a 
wide range of themes, from the eternal prob- 
lem of the structure and extent of the uni- 
verse to the making and using of a telescope, 
and in addition it includes some delightful 
chapters on topics only indirectly related to 
astronomy, topics of a semi-speculative and 
autobiographical as well as expository char- 
acter. We would commend the volume to 
all desirous of obtaining a trustworthy idea 
of the present state of astronomical knowl- 
edge and of the problems which still baffle 
the astronomer. (Side-Lights on Astronomy. 
By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. §$2, net.) 


Side-Lights on 
Astronomy 


The Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
tion, like some other great movements, illus- 


Sir George Williams 


trates in its world-wide spread and power 
what may be achieved by a humble individ- 
ual unselfishly devoted to the supply of some 
neglected but general need. The story of 
such a one is related here—the poor London 
clerk in whose bedroom was initiated the 
work whose growth since 1844 illustrates 
Jesus’ parable of the tiny mustard-seed that 
became atree. The history of the Associa- 
tion blends in the narrative with Mr. Will- 
iams’s biography. Many an American trav- 
eler has been a purchaser in the dry-goods 
establishment of Hitchcock, Williams & 
Company, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, without 
knowing what a man Mr. Williams was. To 
such this volume will reveal how near they 
have been to one of God’s noblemen, the 
humane and religious merchant who glorified 
his work by making it tributary to benefi- 
cence as his divine vocation. The volume, 
finely illustrated, is a contribution to the lit- 
erature of power. (The Life of Sir George 
Williams. By J.E. Hodder Williams. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.25, net.) 


2. So far as we know, this is the 
Speaks first novel to use the war 
against graft as fiction-material 
pure and simple. We have had rather a 
surfeit of novels which were tracts for civic 
virtue disguised in more or less palatable 
story-form. Mr. Payne’s intention is quite 
different. He shows us a big-hearted, honest 
young fellow who has been the personal friend 
of men who play the game of politics for the 
sake of the game, who has been treated gen- 
erously and affectionately by some of them, 
and who distingu:shes in his own mind be- 
tween those who are out for plunder and those 
who are in politics chiefly for the excitement. 
He is won over to the support of civic reform 
and to the prosecution of grafters partly 
because he sees the justice of these things 
and partly because he loves and marries the 
sister of an earnest and enthusiastic but per- 
haps a trifle priggish prosecuting attorney. 
But at the critical day and hour, when he 
has pledged himself to appear and give de- 
cisive evidence against a gang of political 
thieves, he is called away by the danger of 
a friend whom he loves. He prefers per- 
sonal honor to his civic duty; his wife re- 
nounces him, yet in the end, “ when love 
speaks,” sees that he had no choice and is 
reconciled. The tale is told with directness 
and strength. The incidents are dramati- 
cally handled, and throughout Mr. Payne 
writes with vigor and is in close touch with 
human nature. Few books of the year hold 
the attention more closely. (When Love 
Speaks. By Will Payne. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


INEFFECTIVE RAILROAD SIGNALS 


It is gratifying to note the energy which is 
being displayed by some of the great railway 
companies in equipping their lines with auto- 
matic block signals in response to the urgent 
popular demand for improved safety appli- 
ances. It is to be regretted, however, that 
so little disposition is shown to adopt the 
automatic stop in connection with the visual 
signal. 

Few people stop to consider how ineffect- 
ive the visual signal really is. It is a relic 
of times when trains were few and light and 
speeds were low. It is an excellent adjunct 
to a more effective appliance, but, when used 
alone, is more suitable for a mule tramway 
than for a modern railway. Its fundamental 
principle is all wrong. The modern visual 
signal is an elaborate and costly mechanical 
contrivance, operated either automatically or 
by interlocking apparatus, so that it is aimost 
impossible for a wrong signal to be given. 
It is the product of extensive experiment, 
and no pains have been spared to make it as 
reliable in its operation as possible. The 
ultimate end and aim of all this effort is to 
communicate to the engineman the informa- 
tion that he is expected to stop. Here the 
matter ends, and the engineman is left to his 
own devices. The real point of the problem 
is entirely missed. It does not seem to 
occur to any one that she real object ts not to 
communicate with the engineman, but lo stop 
the train. 

The use of the automatic stop in connec- 
tion with the visual signal would provide a 
positive safeguard, and is the only way in 
which reasonable security against misman- 
agement can be obtained. It is useless to 
argue that such devices cannot be made 
reliable and effective. It is true that they 
have not yet reached a high state of develop- 
ment, but this is only because the railways 
have shown no disposition to use them. To 
maintain that travel is reasonably safe with- 
out the automatic stop is to assume human 
control to be infallible. It might be said 
with equal reason that a steam boiler, pro- 
vided with a steam gauge and a competent 
man to attend it, needs no safety-valve. The 
man would, of course, note any dangerous 
increase of pressure, and could be depended 
upon to open a hand-valve to relieve it. 
Besides, it might sometimes be convenient 
to carry a pressure a little higher than the 
safe limit, in which case there would be 
obvious advantages in leaving the control to 
the discretion of the attendant. Still, there 


would be many unreasonable people who 
would not be willing to live over such a 
boiler. They would not be satisfied to rely 
on the steam gauge as a visual signal to warn 
the attendant when to act, but would insist 
upon having an automatic safety appliance 
which would act for him should he fail. 
Yet these same people feel perfectly safe 
when riding on a railway train possessing 
potential energies for destruction fully equal 
to those of the boiler, and with no Safe- 


guard but the engineman between them and 


disaster. Truly it is marvelous what habit 
and custom will do. 

Let us have the best visual signal that 
human ingenuity can devise, but let us also 
have the automatic stop, which will serve us 
when the signal is unheeded. 

WILLARD P. GERRISH. 


Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE PROFITS OF STANDARD OIL 


The Outlook for November 24 states, in 
reference to Standard Oil dividends, that 
“on a total valuation of a little less than 
$70,000,000, the Standard in thirteen years 
(1882-1895, inclusive) paid over $500,000,000 
in dividends.” This is so serious a mis- 
Statement that I know you will wish to cor- 
rect it when told of the facts. These divi- 
dends are matter of public record. The total 
for the years named was $126,976,774, not 
$500,000,000. The rates were as follows: 
1882,5%{ per cent.; 1883, 6 per cent.; 1884, 
6 per cent.; 1885,10% percent.; 1886,11 per 
cent.; 1887, 10 per cent.; 1888, 10 per cent. ; 
1889, 1134 per cent. ; 1890, 12 percent.; 1891, 
12 per cent. ; 1892, 12 per cent.; 1893, 12 per 
cent.; 1894, 12 per cent.; 1895, 17 per cent. 
During these years the Standard used a con- 
siderable part of its earnings for extending 
its pipe lines, purchasing oil properties and 
making other oil investments, carrying out 
its policy of conserving and expanding the 
industry, and these investments have greatly 
increased in value. When the $70,000,000 
capitalization referred to above was estab- 
lished, the business was comparatively pro- 
vincial, with property in only a few States. 
The business has grown to be colossal, with 
property in every quarter of the globe. A 
part of each year’s earnings has been used to 
build up this investment, until it is now 
many times the figure named. 

H. C. FOLGER, JR. 

26 Broadway, New York. 

[The editorial paragraph here referred to 


showed on its face that the statement made 
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was derived from a summary of the petition 
of the United States in the Standard Oil case 
as given out by the Attorney-General. It 
was perfectly clear that The Outlook was 
merely giving its readers the statement of 
Mr. Moody as summarized in the public 
press, and it now appears that in that sum- 
mary the date 1895 was, in the journal from 
which we quoted, erroneously used for 1905. 
We now have the full text of the petition 
before us, and quote below verbatim the pas- 
sage in question: 


PROFITS OF STANDARD OIL TRUST AND COMPANY 


Your petitioner alleges that by reason of the various 
means herein set forth in detail, among others, the 
said individual defendants, by and through the said 
unlawful -Standard Oil Trust, and the Standard Oil 
Company after 1899, have monopolized the business of 
purchasing, transporting, refining, shipping, and sell- 
ing petroleum and the products thereof in and among 
the various States and Territories of the United 


States, the District of Columbia, and with foreign 


nations, and that by reason of such monopoly the said 
Standard Oil Trust and the Standard O11 Company 
have made enormous and anreasonable profits in said 
business, to wit, more than $700,000,000 during the 
period from January |, 1882, fo December 31, 1905, 
inclusive. 

That the actual value of the property and stocks 
acquired and controlled by the said trustees at the 
time of the organization of the said Standard Oil Trust 
on January 2, 1882, was only $55,710,698.24, although 
the amount of trust certificates issued at that time 
was $70,000,000; that between said time and the pres- 
ent time the said Standard Oil Trust and the said 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, as its successor, 
have acquired additional property by the issue of trust 
certificates and of shares of stock of the said Standard 
Oil Company to the;value only of $13,310,100, the same 
being the total amount of trust certificates and of 
shares of stock issued during said time in exchange 
for property or cash; so that the total value of the 
property of the said Standard Oil Trust and Standard 
Oil Company, for which trust certificates and shares 
of the stock of said company were issued, was, at the 
time of acquisition, only $69,020,798.24; that during 
the said period from January |, 1882, to December 31, 
1905, inclusive, the said Standard Oil Trust and the 
Standard Oil Company have declared and paid to the 
trust-certificate holders and shareholders cash divi- 
dends to the aggregate amount of $512,940,084.50, be- 
sides another dividend in trust certificates issued to 
the trust-certificate holders 1n 1887 and amounting to 
$15,028,200; that the profits of the said Standard Oil 
Trust and Standard Oil Company have, in each and 
every year and in the aggregate, greatly exceeded in 
amount the said dividends; that your petitioner is 
unable to state the exact amount of the profits of the 
said Standard Oil Trust and Standard Oil Company, 
but alleges that during the period from January |, 
1882, to December 31, 1896, inclusive, the total profits 
or net earnings of the said Standard Oil Trust were 
$244,026,485.64, while the dividends during the said 
period were $164,490,460.50, so that the profits during 
said period exceeded the dividends by $79,536025.14: 
and your petitioner alleges, on information and belief, 
that since the year 18% and up to the present time the 
profits of the said Standard Oil Trust and Standard 
Oil Company in excess of the dividends paid have 
been enormous, but the precise amount your petitioner 
is unable to state; that out of the additional profits, 
over and above the dividends, obtained by the said 
Standard Oil Trust and Standard Oil Company the 
said trust and company have constructed and acquired 
properties and interests in properties of enormous 


aggregate value, so that at present the properties 
owned and controlled by the said Standard Oil Com- 
pany exceed in value $200,000,000. 


PEDAGOGIC ALCHEMY 


Julid4n Ribera has an article in the last 
issue of the new Spanish quarterly, Cultura 
Espafiola, which, if it receives the attention 
it deserves, must set people thinking. The 
article is entitled “‘ Condiciones de lo peda- 
gégico,” and the “ condiciones,” as stated by 
the author, are so numerous as practically to 
dispense with “ lo pedagégico.” Still, icono- 
clast and utilitarian as he is, Julidn Ribera is 
a prophet who should be listened to, if not 
implicitly obeyed. 

Without attempting a systematic discus- 
sion of the problems involved, I should like 
to suggest almost at random a few of the 
problems which this remarkable article 
states or suggests. Is pedagogy an art with 
a science at its foundation, or is it only 
a species of opportunism which should 

_merely stand by and occasionally smooth 
out a difficulty, humbly conscious of the fact 
that all the motive force must come from the 
learner? In other words, can the teacher 
think for the pupil, or must the pupil do his 
own thinking? Is not the conventional rela- 
tion of pupil and teacher a palpably artificial 
one, an irksome ligament which wears fear- 
fully on both? Why, if this is not true, do 
so many children who love to learn hate 
school? and why are most teachers, espe- 
cially most women teachers, sick, crabbed, 
and cynical? Has the modern method of sub- 
stituting a ghastly imitation of play for work, 
and of feeding the pupil predigested knowl- 
edge, helped matters much? Why, then, did 
a rebellious kindergarten pupil recently an- 
nounce that she wanted to get into the first 
grade at once, because she was so tired of 
having to play all the time, and wanted to 
learn something? Why should children 
learn to count, read, and write before they 
can understand the necessity and object of 
such processes, and years before they have 
any practical use for them? Is not building 
bridges the only way of learning how to build 
bridges, and is not dealing with people the only 
way of learning how to influence people? Why 
should a man who knows how to do things 
himself waste his time telling other people 
how to do them, especially as it is futile to 
tell another person how to do things? How 
much influence would Napoleon have wield- 
ed if he had been a professor of military 
tactics instead of a practical strategist? 
Finally, would it net be better for the world 
if there were less teaching and more learn- 


ing ? R. T. HOUSE. 
Southwestern State Normal School, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
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rows more extended 4nd more 
imperative d by day. as the hon- 
y and oa of the best-known 
dentifrice becomes known tothe 
verincreasing ndsof users 
nd the call grows more beautiul- 
as the accumulating bepetits 
inthe mouth. Itis healthand 
and comfort. Call fon RUB! 
and be sure you setit. 


25 CENTS EVERVIHERE 


A Kansas City physician writes: “I desire to 
state that | have used Tartarlithine in - own 
case, and results obtained, under minute observa- 
tion during administration, thus far have been 
exceedingly favorable.” 

Another writes: “ The Tartarlithine ‘aédlets 
are excelient,and lam more than pleused with their 
good results in Gouty and Rheumatic troubles.” 


os is not only the best for Rheu- 
Worth All the Gas Lights E-ver Made | matism, but is the only remedy that 


acts quickly, yet does not upset the 
stomach nor affect the heart’s action, 
It is a to take. 


“It is difficult to find words to express our pleasure and satis- 
faction with The Angle Lamp,” writes Mr. P. B. venworth, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. “ It is cortelale the greatest i peninatod 
ever made. Our neighbors thought we jmust have a 

twe consider our lamp is worth all the gas or gasoline Rents 
ever made. Such a clear, steady, brilliant and beautiful light, 
and so easy to care for!’ 


THE ANGLE LAMP | 


is the »etw method of burning common kerosene oil, and is as dif- ) 
ferent rom the ordinary lamps in results as it is inappearance. It 
makes ommon kerosene the best, the cheapest and most satisfac- 


tory of ll lighting methods. Safer and more reliable than gaso-ine 
Or ace’ em . yet as convenient to operate as gas or electrighy 
mp is lighted and extinguis like gas. Tartartithine rarely fails because it 


turned ~ or low without odor. No smoke, no danger. sh hee | necessary substances to dissolve and remove the poison of Rheu- 
while | zhted an ) moving. Requires t once oF 


matism—uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and will 
twice week. It fi ms. sont, aren send a sample package with our booklet on the cure of rhew- 
a, t 4 hes no equal. "WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG | matism free to every applicant. 

’ and our proposition for a 
and eur beoklet on the CURE of 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | FREE SAMPLE scot tee 

Write for our Catalog “ 31" listing 32 varieties of the Angle Lamp from aR0 — 
$1.80 u now—before you turn this tor it ves you the benefit of our ‘the “rartarlithine Co.) 


ten years’ experience with a// lighting meth 8 (Sole ageats for 
THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., New York 
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- To 
California 


Chicago to California, Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Do You Wear a WIG? 


Try KIN G°’S Easily Adjusted. 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you 


Holds it Fast. 
“HOLD-FAST” 
The LATEST 
COMFORT 


No Displacement. 
Perspitation Proof. 
Feels Comfortable. 
KING’S 
“HOLD-FAST’’— 


enough for a year— 
sent on receipt of 50c. 


KING’S HOLDFAST CO., 14 E, Young Bidg.,Troy, N.Y. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD 


The last month~of the year is 
this month if receipts are to — 
we are caring for a larger number. 


veterans of the Gospel ministry, Send your 
possible before Christmas. 
of this beautiful and tender Ch 


ing... About 
1905. Our ne 
ve a : Increase your own joy in this 
Christmas season by adding to the joy of these worthy but infirm 


MINISTERS 


,200 are needed 
s are greater for 


check this month, and if 


Address remittances or for information 
ristian service, the 
Wm. A. Rice, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


tary. Rev 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 

‘6 Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our frst 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 
PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Aansas. 

bl l ly Ist at National } 
Pat Bank Now 


The Ben Greet Players ysis 


text. Repertory of twenty plays. Open air plays in season; 
revival of “ everyman. Colleges and societies kindly note 4 
dress. BEN GREET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N.% 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


_ Write to-day for booklet “A” explain- fj 
ing why our 6% bonds are the safest form | 
ot investment. Interest Coupons pay 
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NO MEDICINE 
But Change of Food Gave Final Relief 


Most diseases start in the alimentary canal— 
stomach and bowels. | 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel troubles 
come from ante too much starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the starchy 
food we eat—white bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, 
etc.—these things are digested in the small intes- 
tines, and if we eat too much, as most of us do, the 
organs that should digest this kind of food are 
overcome by excess of work, so that fermentation, 
indigestion, and a long train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest, and this is 
changed into acids, sour stomach, belching gas, and 
a bloated, heavy feeling. In these conditions a 
change from indigestible foods to Grape-Nuts will 
work wonders in not only relieving the distress but 
in building up a strong digestion, clear brain, and 
steady nerves. A Wash. woman writes: 

“ About five years ago I suffered with bad stom- 
ach—dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation—caused, 
| know now, from eating starchy and greasy food. 

“| doctored for two years. without any benefit. 
The doctor told me there was no cure for me. I 
could not eat anything without suffering severe pain 
in my back and sides, and I became discouraged. 

“ A friend recommended Grape-Nut$ and I began 
touse it. In less than two weeks | began to Feel 
better and inside of two months I was a well 
woman and have been ever since. 

“] can eat anything I wish with pleasure. We 
eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast and are 
very fond of it.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the lit. 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. There’s a reason.” 


% WITH GOOD 
SECURITY 


The o nity to obtain a fair return on 
savings—5% per year—offered by the Industrial 
Savings and Loan Company, is worthy the 
investnantiee of all careful investors. 

_ The Industrial Loan Company 
is a strong, ressive, ably managed savings 
institution that has been 


ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS 


Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


_ Assets of $1,750,000 protect our patrons. The ; 
judictous investment of funds placed in our 
care—loans being made upon the very best 
class of New York and suburban real estate, 
to home builders—under the above capable 
menses and supervision, enable us to pa 

S% R YEAR upon savings accounts, an 

earnings are reckoned for every day funds are 
left with us, no matter when received or when 
withdrawn. Remittances 
made quarterly or semi- 
annually by check, or 
compounded as desired. 

Write for full iculars 
and let us refer you to 
some of our patrons in 
your locality 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
10 Times Building 

Broadway, New York 


Winter Suits | 


and Cloaks 


| Made to Order 
+6 lo +) in 10 Days 


Style Book and Samples of Materials 
Sent Free 


We guarantee 
to fit you and 
satisfy you in 
every way, or 
promptly re- 
fund your 
money. 


Our new Win- 
ter Style Book il- 
lustrates over 100 
fashionable Suits, 
Skirts,Cloaks and 
Rain Coats, and 
describes the 
proper costume 
for every occa- 
sion. 

We make these 
garments to order 
from any of our 
400 guaranteed 
materials tor less 
than is . usually 
asked for ill-fit- 
ting ready-made 
clothes. 

Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 
Visiting Costumes, . . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, ... . . $7.50to$25 
Stylish Skirts, .... . . $3.50to $15 
Winter Coats, .... . $6.50to $25 
Uisters and Rain Coats, . . . $8.75 to $20 

We prepay express charges oo these garments to any part 

of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


send FREE the Unies Sate 


York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our 
copyrighted measurement chart; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 

WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only Ne Ageats or Braaches Est. 18 Years 


4 % 


O UTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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Car —just from the builders’ hands. 
lights and fans, etc. 


Island trains to California. 


California—and the Way 
@ There is fascination, ‘not only in iat aii but in every mile ‘of the way via.the Rock 


Island's E] Paso Short Line —lowest altitudes: and easiest grades continent. 
@ There is supreme delight in every minute of the trip on the ! 


Rock Island’s Golden State Limited 


@ Drawing-room and Compartment Pullmans, Mission-style Diner and Mission-style Buffet-Library-Observation 


@ All the comforts of your home club, including barber, daily papers, stock market reports by wire, electric 
@ Send name and address for handsomely illustrated descriptive booklet in colors about this and other Rock 


JOHN. SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island Lines, Chicago. 


Hock 


Island 
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Your Gas Bills Gut in Two 


You Are Using More 
Gas Than You Need! 


~\ = You Are Wasting 
<> Teo Many Manties! 


because the pressure forces 
more gas through the pipes 
than is necessary to give you 
a good, steady, bright light. 


’The National Automatic 
Gas Light (Inverted) 


has an automatic regulator which allows just enough gas (not too 
much or too little) to pass through at all times to make a perfect 
light, which prevents the wasting of gas, breaking of globes and 
mantles, and destruction of burners. 

The National Automatic Gas Light gives a steady. full light 
downward of twice the candle power at half the cost of the 
vertical light and one-fifth the cost of electricity. 

The National is.the only light that is sold under a positive 
guarantee to do what we claim or money refunded. 


Try One on Two Weeks’ Free Trial 


Under our guarantee you take no risk. Any 
dealer in lighting devices can supply you with 
the National at $1.75 each, boxed complete, 
or send direct for handsome booklet—** Seven 
Stages in Lighting.”’ 


THE NATIONAL GAS LIGHT CO. 
1209 Porter St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Caution: Insist on getting the~National. Automatic 

Accept no other. The words—National Auto. “©S™ ator 

matic—stamped‘ on every regulator. You can see oa device that 

es the in- 
the pin point jump when the gas is turned ‘on. verted gas light 

Look for these features before purchasing. a success. 


KNIFE CLEANING MACHINES 


European hotels and families. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West 41st Street, New Vork 


Kent’s Rotary 


100,000 in usé in 


lewis &@oncER, 


A Bad 
Complexion 


ples, and rough skin are caused 

¥ tadigestion. is an active 
divestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
plexton. Use 


MURRAY’S 
TABLETS 


CHARCOAL 


FOR 10c. in stamps. a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N.Y. 
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